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The Literary Week. 

More than was at first supposed may be included in the 
new edition of Ruskin which Mr. George Allen has in 
preparation. In addition to many letters there are a 
number of diaries which have been carefully preserved at 
Coniston. ‘‘So much is there in them,” said Mr. Allen 
to. an interviewer—~‘‘ not personal chronicle merely, but 
pages of set literature—that Preterita may be said merely 
to indicate their rich contents.’”’ The following is Mr. 
Allen’s account of his first meeting with Ruskin :-— 

I met him first at the Working Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street, where he hada drawing-class. Rossetti 
also had a class there at the same time—the class studying 
colour painting. Ruskin made me his assistant, and I was 
doing engraving for him when he sent me the first part of 
“Fors Clavigera,” and asked me to publish it from my 
cottage. I was then staying at Keston, in Kent, going 
later to Orpington, where so many of his writings were 
published. For the most part he left us to decide upon 
the form of his books, the type, paper and so on, but if he 
did not like anything—say, the print of a headline—we 
soon heard from him. Jobn Ruskin, was a great man in 
all senses of the word—great-hearted as he was genius- 
gifted. He never had a mean thought, and never did a 
mean act. : 


Mr. Allen has in view a cheap re edition of Ruskin. 
This has long been needed, and we are glad to hear that 
it is likely to come at last. 


Mr. G. Bernarp Snaw’s play, ‘“‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” 
will shortly be published in an acting edition by Mr. Grant 
Richards. There will be a number of illustrative portraits 
of the players who took part in the Stage Society's recent 
production of the piece. 








A Larce and fully illustrated Life of Alexandte, Dunias, 
whose centenary will be celebrated in July, has for some 
time been in preparation by Messrs. Dent, and will be 
gs in this country and America. The author, 

. Harry A. Spurr, has had the advantage of assistance 
from the Dumas family and of much critical advice. 





Tue July number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
will contain a brief authorised statement of the remarkable 
conclusions arrived at by Prof. Paul Vignon, whose book, 
The Holy Shroud of Turin, is published this week. The 
article will be entitled, “‘ Have we a Photographie Portrait 
of Christ ?”’ 

On Tuesday evening next, the 27th inst., Miss May 
Morris will read a paper on ‘‘ Pageantry and the Masque ” 
before the Applied Art section of the Society of Arts, 
illustrating her remarks with a series of lantern pictures. 
The chair will be taken at 8 o'clock by Sir George 
Birdwood. 


Messrs. Newnes are about to extend the boundaries of 
their ‘‘ Country House Library” by the inclusion in it of 
certain original volumes of fiction. The first is to be by 
M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell) and is entitled North, South, 
and over the Sea. The volume will have illustrations by 
Mr. H. M. Brock. 


Tuts week Mr. Richard Le Gallienne lands at Liverpool 
from New York, where for the past year and a half he has 
linked with his criticism English thought and American 
life. His criticisms have run over the gamut of life, from 
police-court cases to the latest book, rik America has been 
delighted with the fizz which Mr. Le Gallienne creates 
whenever he pokes his pen into a matter. His present 
plan is a six months’ stay in England to be followed by a 
return to America for an equal period. And we may 
assume that his purpose is to swing lightly from branch 
to branch of the Anglo-Saxon race, casting his comments 
impartially. No doubt Mr. Le Gallienne’s hand will shortly 
be seen in the London papers dealing with America. It 
will be interesting to note the effect on his outlook of this 
bath of American journalism. 





Ir is announced that Mr. Eden Phillpotts will be repre- 
sented this p ony by a novel entitled The River. One 
chronicler adds that those who have read parts of the 
MS. describe it as by far the best thing that Mr. Phill- 
potts has written. It strikes us that this kind of puff 
preliminary is being overdone ; indeed, in no circumstances 
can we consider it quite justifiable. We recall the healthy 
— of Byron when he learnt that Murray had shown the 
MS. of Childe Harold to Gifford of the Quarterly. He 
characterised what he considered a breach of confidence as 
a ‘‘back-shop Paternoster Row proceeding.’ This point 
of view, over-emphasised as it perhaps is here, makes 
for fairness. We are convinced that the public has no 
taste for this kind of ‘‘ agent in advance ’’ appreciation. 





Messrs. Eyre & Sporriswoope are issuing beautifully 
inted copies of the Form and Order of the Coronation 
ice in Westminster Abbey. 
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Is the “series”? or “library” form of publication 
played out? The Publisher's Circular discusses the 
question with particular regard to novels, and comes to 
the conclusion that, with a few exceptions, the series of 
copyright books in uniform bindings is doing badly. There 
was a time when things were far otherwise, and a good 
addition to a good series, or even an indifferent addition, 
could command a definite advance subscription. But now 
a- novel published on its own account appears, on the 
whole, to stand a better chance. The fact is, we imagine, 
that the ‘‘series’’ was somewhat in the nature of a bait 
to the public, and when the baits became too plentiful 
the public declined to be caught. 


Tue old-established weekly journal, The Christian Leader, 
has just been purchased by the proprietor of The Christian 
Weekly, a paper which, although still very young, has 
attained culsidasahin success both in England and Scotland. 
It is the intention of the proprietor to amalgamate both 
journals under the combined title of The Weekly Leader. 
The principal features of both publications will be retained 
in the new journal. 


A RATHER warm discussion has arisen at the University 
of Chicago from the statement made by M. Hughes le 
Roux, the French journalist, to an audience of students, 
that he was the author of La Belle Nivernaise, one of the 
hest known of the shorter stories. signed by Alphonse 
Daudet. M. Le Roux relates that when he was M. Daudet’s 
secretary he studied his style, as did also many of his 
other young pupils. He referred to the fact that in the 
Louvre are many paintings by Rubens. These all bear 
the name of the master, and yet it is a well-known fact 
that many of them are the work of his pupils, who closely 
imitated him, offering their results to him from time 
to time for correction and advice and_ final revision, 
but doing practically all the labour themselves. One 
day Daudet came to him and said: ‘‘Le Roux, an 
American magazine for young people wishes me to produce 
for them a very moral story, which shall have for its 
central figures such and such young persons of estimable 
character. Have you in stock such personages, and can 
you produce such a story?’ He told his master that he 
would try, and the result was La Belle Nirernaise. Such 
is M. Le Roux’s story, and opinions in America are 
divided on the question of literary ethics involved. It is 
a knotty question, and the efforts of the Denver Republican 
andl New York Evening Times to solve it are not very 
helpful. ‘This delegation of work has always been par- 
doned in great masters. Dumas practised it on a large 
scale. But it is certain that this is a kind of revelation 
to which people do not take very kindly. 








Tur Atlantic Union, whose annual report for 1901 has just 
reached us, is apparently so called because its object is to 
abholish-the Atlantie-—in other and more official words, ‘‘ to 
draw together the various English-speaking peoples, tb 
strengthen the bond of union by the formation of the ties of 
personal friendship among individual members.”’ Since the 
office of president is wisely kept empty, and since the Council 
includes the Poet Laureate, the Editor of the Fortnightly, 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes,:the Dean of Canterbury, 
the Earl of Lonsdale, and a Bishop or so, this object seems 
in a fair way to be accomplished. The report complains of 
‘a certain shyness’ on the part of American and Colonial 
visitors in the early part of 1901, but the shyness wore 
off, and the rumour of Tea on the Terrace now brings 
forty applicants for one invitation. Home members, 
however, still persist in being shy. The good work is 
accomplished thus: ‘The Hon. Secretary conducted a 
party of fifteen, consisting of five Australians, three 
Canadians, and seven Americans, over the Temple, and 
entertained them at tea in his chambers.” Or thus: 
“Sir Claude Champion de Crespigny gave a delightful 
pienic in the woos of Champion Lodge, afterwards 
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driving the party to some local sports, and to see the lions 
of Maldon.” In all 405 American and Colonial guests were 
diverted in 1901, and the members’ list was increased 
during the year by sixty-nine names. In the current 
season we apprehend the list will flourish exceedingly, for 
the pri attractions are irresistible. We can mention 
only a few: On the 27th inst., Prof. Oscar Browning will 
show a party over Cambridge; in June there is a visit to 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind; and in July, a 
garden party at the residence of the author of Three Men 
in a Boat to say nothing of the Dog, followed, later, by an 
excursion to the Zoo. 


In the June Pall Mall Magazine—it is the Coronation 


. number, and gorgeously royal—-Mr. Archer records a “‘ real 


conversation’? with Mr. George Alexander, in- which the 
actor manager of the St. James’s Theatre says a number of 
things interesting in their way to students of the drama. 
Mr. Alexander denies that theatrical management is the 
gamble” which it is thought to be by many. _ He main- 
tains that it is a game of skill, and he asks: ‘‘ Whois the 
Mr. Archer 
suggests Mr. George Edwardes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: Just so. But George Edwardes’s 
luck is nothing but genius. He is a superb organiser and 
stage-manager. The class of work he does may not 
greatly interest you and me: but, such as it is, he does it 
to perfection. Actors who have worked under him have 
told me again and again of his unerring instinct as a stage- 
manager ; and you know how admirably, after its kind, he 
puts on the stage everything he undertakes. I assure you 
that management to George Edwardes is like croquet to the 
champion player I was telling you about--it is not merely 
a game of skill, but a science. 

Mr. Alexander also explodes the idea, very generally held, 
that unless a play runs for a hundred nights it is a 
financial failure. With good management it may prove 
a success on a much shorter run. The question of 
theatrical endowment is also discussed, but not with any 
very clear issue. If Mr. Alexander explains Mr. George 
Edwardes’ success as genius he explains his own as the 
faculty of taking infinite pains: ‘‘I have succeeded 
partly, as I said before, because I have been my own 
master, but mainly because I have loved my art (not 
acting only, buf management), and have worked at it 
conscientiously, untiringly. So much I may say for 
myself.” 


Ix our review of Mr. Newman Howard’s ‘“‘ Kiartan the 
Icelander ’’ we quoted—-with justifiable praise—the lament 
of the Skald over Kiartan’s body. Our reviewer par- 
ticularly noted ‘the fine image with which they open ’’— 
namely :— 

Stars flocking in the sky by some Great Hand 
Shepherded to their wattles in the west. 

A fine image it is undoubtedly ; but a correspondent thinks 
that Mr. Howard can hardly be acquitted of taking it 
(unconsciously he suggests) from Shelley. In the opening 
chorus of the lyrically magnificent Fourth Act of ‘ ase 
theus Unbound,” we have :— 

The pale stars are gone! 

For the sun, their swift shepherd, 

To the folds them compelling 

In the depths of the dawn, &c. 
Our correspondent adds: ‘‘ Whether Shelley has not used 
the image more than. once, of the sun as the shepherd of 
the stars, I should not like to say: but here is at least one 
instance on which my hand falls. The parallel image of 
the sun as shepherd of the clouds dates back to Greek 
times, with which. Shelley was familiar. Whether this 
imagé have an exemplar in Greek poetry or mythology, I 
cannot pronounce; but at any rate Shelley has patent 
rights over it in English poetry.’ Another image, 
. Not till the stars are blown out in the night, 
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has been anticipated, our correspondent thinks, by Mr. 
Francis Thompson in, 

Till doom puffed out the stars, 
But this may be a coincidence. It is not necessary to 
assume that Mr. Howard has read a poet of to-day, as we 
may fairly assume that he has read a poet poetically 
canonised like Shelley. 

Tue inquiry raised some weeks ago by our ingenuous 
correspondent, ‘‘ Jackdaw,”’ as to the amount of credence 
which may be placed in an Italian origin of Poo’s “* Raven” 
continues to bring answers. Mr. James Butterfield sends 
us these interesting and moderate remarks : 

“The late Buchanan Reade told Robart Browning that 
Poe, in conversation with him (Reade), had declared the 
whole poem to have been built up round one line from 
‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’ 

‘When a murmurous stir uncertain—in the air the purple 
curtain,’ ete. ; 


but although there is a line of the ‘Raven’ 


presents a striking parallel :— 
And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple 
curtain, 
still it is not here that we must look for the inspiration of 
the poem. There is only one theory which has the ring 
of probability in it. In 1843 Poe was writing for the 
New Mirror ; the number for October 14 in that year con- 
tains a set of verses by A. Pike, entitled ‘Isidore,’ and 
N. P. Willis, the editor, in introducing the poem, remarks 
that the verses were written ‘at midnight, when the 
thought of losing her who slept so near him at his toil 
suddenly crossed his mind in the stillness.’ 
‘*T quote one stanza characteristic of the poem : — 
My footsteps through the rooms resound all sadly and 
forlorn ; 
= garish sun shines flauntin;ly upon the unswept 
oor, 
The mocking-bird still sits ani sings his melancholy 
strain, 
For my heart is like a heavy cloud that overflows with 
rain, 


which 


Thou art lost to me for ever, Isidore ! 


Now Poe tells us in his Philosophy of Composition that the 
theme of ‘ The Raven’ was ‘a lover lamenting his deceased 
mistress’; also he says that of far more importance than 
the theme was the effect to be obtained from the refrain. 
Poe wished to mystify his readers with the belief that he 
was impelled to use the refrain ‘ Nevermore,’ whereas 
there are many eligible words in the language embodying 
the 6 sound with the f as the most producible consonant, 
but a perusal of Mr. Pike’s poem rendered research 
unnecessary, for, by using the antithetic expression to 
Pike’s ‘ Forever,’ the thing was done. In Mr. Pike’s 
enn no raven or parrot is mentioned, but in the stanza I 
ave quoted is a reference to the mocking-bird as an 
ominous kind of thing ; a pretext of this sort was necessary 
to Poe for the repetition of his refrain and keynote 
‘ Nevermore,’ and he says, in his Philosephy of Composition, 
‘ Naturally a parrot in the first instance suggested itself ’ 
—and had doubtless a reminiscence of ‘ Vert-Vert’ in 
Gresset’s chef d’euvre—his favourite author; but it was 
in Barnaby Rudge that he finally found the necessary fowl, 
and as Sophocles has immortalized a chorus of turkeys, so 
Poe has eternalized a solitary raven.”’ 


Severat correspondents have pointed out that the story 
of the little girl who commiserated the Coliseum lion which 
had got no Christian to eat is of somewhat ancient lineage. 
The joke appeared in Punch of April 3, 1875, in the 
following form :-- 

Maud (with much sympathy in her voice): Only fancy, 
Mamma. Uncle Jack took us to a picture gallery in Bond 
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Street, and thero we saw a picture of a lot of éarly Chris. 
tians, poor dears, who'd been thrown to a lot of liotts and 
tigers, who were devouring them ! : 

Ethel (with still more sympathy): Yes, aud Mamma 
dear, there was ove poor tiger that hadn't got a Christian ! 
Our correspondent of last week described the incident as 
wa actual and recent occurrence. One of his present 
commentators philosophises on the story thus: ‘‘ Children, 
while they are used to look on the people they see as good 
or bad, nice or nasty, usually class almost all dogs and 
cats as friends, though little boys usually prefer dogs and 
little girls cats. Lions and tigers are to them but very 
large pussy cats with whom of all animals they would like 
to be on friendly terms, if it were possible. Then, they 
are familiar with stories such as that of Elisha and the 
bears which devoured the mocking children, and of others 
in which bad or unfortunate adults have been killed by 
wild beasts. But the wild beasts are never blamed as 
homicidal robbers are. Thus, a little girl, on seeing a 
picture of Christian martyrs in the arena, may feel that 
while the lions and tigers are the beautiful great pussies 
she has seen at the ‘ Zoo,’ the martyrs, if not bad men, 
are anyhow, from their dress and surroundings, people 
about whom she knows nothing, and in whom-she feels no 
personal interest. And her indifference resembles that of 
the purchaser of a London evening paper, when he finds 
that the ‘ Frightful Accident’ he wished to read about 
occurred in South America or India, and not in England.” 

Mr. Briwtey Jonvsoy is publishing a volume of English 
and Californian poetry by a writer who chooses to be 
known as Richard Askham. The title is to be Moods and 
Outdoor Verses. 





—_— 


Tuere have already been some forty-eight editions of 
Blackmore's celebrated novel, Lorna Doone. The publishers, 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., have now a second 
sixpenny edition in hand; some five years ago it was 
issued at sixpence, but the edition was exhausted in the 
course of two or three weeks. 


—— 





Te same firm are issuing also Lord Roborts’ Rise of 
Wellington as a sixpenny, specially dedicated to the 
British Army, this book having had a large circulation 
in the more elaborate form. 


Wutcu are the best fifty American poems? That is the 
question which is at present agitating literary America. 
It began with a list compiled by Mr. F. L. Knowles, and 
published in the Boston Transcript. Mr. Knowles’s aim 
was to produce an anthology “ which should contain not 
more than fifty or one hundred short poems, but all of 
these untinctured by the least suspicion of mediocrity.” 
Here is the list :— 


1. Thanatopsis - - - W.C. Bryant. 
2. To a Waterfowl - - - ws 

3. Israfel - - - - E.A. Poe. 

4. To Helen - - - - - 

5. The City in the Sea - . ” 

6. The Haunted Palace . - . 

7. To One in Paradise - - ef 

8. The Sleeper - : - 9 

9. Annabel Lee - - - ey 


10. The Raven 


11. Divina Commedia - H. W. Longfellow. 


12. Nature - - - - ” 
13. The Skeleton in Armour - - 
14. The Discoverer of the North 
Cape - - - - - 
15. The Problem - - - R. W. Emerson. 
16. Days - - - - - ee 
17. The Rhodora - - - ” 
18. Concord Hymn - - - is 
19. The Humble-Bee - - -s 
20. Each and All - - - - 
21. Skipper Ireson’s Ride - - J.G. Whittier. 
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22. Telling the Bees” - - - J.G. Whittier. 


23. In School Days - - - ? 
24. Ichabod - “ ° - 
25. The Eternal Goodness - - ™ 


26, My Playmate . ‘ F 


97. Hebe - : . J.B. Lowell. 


28. She Came and Went - - ” 
29. To the Dandelion - - 9 
30. Auspex - - - . ” 
31. The Courtin’ - . - ” 


32. Peace. (Selection from Biglow 
Papers, second series, X. ; 
from ‘ Under the yaller pines 
[ house” to ‘A nation saved, 


a race delivered ’’) - - 
33. The Chambered Nautilus - O. W. Holmes, 
54. The Last Leaf - - - " 
35. The Living Temple - - - ” 


36. Old Tronsides - - > 

37. When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d - 

3’. Out of the Cradle 
Rocking - ” 

39. The Marshes of Glynn - - §. Lanier. 

40. Bedouin Song - - B. Taylor. 

41. Abraham Lincoln : An Ode - R.H. Stoddard. 

42. Battle Hymn of the Republic - Mrs. Howe. 


” 


- - W. Whitman. 
Endlessly 


43. Ona Bust of Dante ° - T. W. Parsons. 

44. The Venus of Milo - - - E.R. Sill. 

45. Columbus — - - - J. Miller (C. H. Miller). 
46. Echo Song - - T. B. Aldrich. 

47. Sleep (sonnet) - - - ” 

48%. Unguarded Gates - - 


49. Sesostris - - - - L. Mifflin. 
50. An Ode in Time of Hesitation - W. V. Moody. 
Commenting on this list, the New York Sun remarks: 
“ All that we need say about his Fifty is that he has made 
anew England choice, altho’ with much liberality to Poe. 
The Whitmanians will bellow at the little space given to 
the god of their idolatry. The Lanierites, a growing sect, 
will also complain. Mr. Stedman is left in the cold, 
perhaps as a punishment for maintaining too large a 
storchouse of American verses. Probably such frivolous 
works as Mr. Harte’s ‘Plain Language from Truthful 
and Mr. Leland’s ‘Hans Brietmann’s Party’ are 
ashamed to show themselves in Boston.’’ Another critic 
remarks of Mr. Knowles that ‘in doing this he has done 
not only an idle and fatuous thing in a world already 
over-full of folly, but has flown in the face of judgment, 
and has darkened counsel in an insufferable fashion.” 


James 


Bibliographical. 
We are to have, it seems, a new edition of the transla- 
tion of Montaigne’s ssays, which was published here in 
1877. This was simply a reprint of Cotton’s version, 
which dates back as far as 1685. A reproduction of this 
came out so recently as 1892. Cotton’s version of the 
Essays has not, however, been the most popular, that 
position having been held all along by the version by Florio. 
Of the last-named we had about six years ago a reprint in 
the “‘ Temple Classies,’’ which had been preceded by two 
reproductions in 1892-—one among the “ Tudor Transla- 
tions” and the other in the “ Scott Library.” Florio’s text 
was edited by Henry Morley in 1885, by J. H. McCarthy 
in 1889, and as part of the Lubbock ‘‘ Hundred Books” 
in 1891. J. Hain Friswell edited a translation of the 
Essays in 1866. 

[ have had occasion lately to notice several instances in 
which the public interest in bibliography has been 
manifested. Another has just occurred in the case of a 
book on Maxim Gorky published by Messrs. Isbister. 
Therein a feature is made of a list not only of the works 
of Gorky, as published in Russia and in England, but of 
the magazine articles concerning him which have appeared 
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in those countries. The utility of such lists is obvious. 
I notice that in the new edition of Mr. Monkshood’s 
Rudyard Kipling the list of magazine and newspaper 
articles on that writer is\still without dates ; and without 
dates, of course, it is practically useless. It would be well 
if Mr. Monkshood would supply this deficiency. = 

Another volume (issued this week) in which the utility 
and value of bibliography are recognised is Mr. Jonathan 
Nield’s Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales, 
which has, by way of supplement, a list of books, articles, 
lectures, and so forth, from 1827 to 1902, which deal 
directly with the subject of historical romance. Mr. Nield 
acknowledges that he had, twenty years ago, a predecessor 
in the person of Mr. Courthope Bowen, who then published 
a Descriptire Catalogue of Novels and Tales. Mr. Nield 
is also to have a successor in the Mr. E. A. Baker who 
announces the imminent appearance of his Guide to 
Fiction. ; 

Talking of Mr. Monkshood, I see he proposes to give us 
a new translation of the Sapho of Alphonse Daudet. 
There is, no doubt, room for it. The latest versions with 
which I am acquainted came out in 1886—one from the 
presses of Messrs. J. and R. Maxwell, and the other from 
those of Messrs. Vizetelly. The story appeared originally 
in 1884, and a play based upon it by Daudet and Adolphe 
Belot was printed in 1885 and again in 1893. The novel 
seems to have been the foundation also of a “ piéce 
lyrique,’ by MM. Cain and Bernéde, printed in 1897. 
Altogether, I should say that M. Daudet’s Sapho has had 
rather more attention paid to it than it deserves. 

The announcement that Miss Clementina Black has 
written a monograph on Frederick Walker for Messrs. 
Duckworth’s Art Series reminds one that the admirable 
artist has not been lacking in public appreciators. One 
of the earliest of these was Tom Taylor. who wrote a 
preface for a description of the Walker Exhibition of 1876. 
Then there came, in 1885, a discourse on very similar 
lines from the pen of Mr. Comyns Carr, who at that time 
was more closely associated with pictorial than with 
theatrical art. In 1894 we had a monograph on I’redericl 
Walker and his Works, written by Mr. Claude Phillips. 
Two years later came Walker's Life and Letters, which 
we owe to Mr. J. G. Marks. 

Among the novels of the immediate future is one to be 
entitled The Pilgrims of Love—an excellent title, and none 
the less so because it calls up all sorts of associations, 
musical, dramatic, and poetic. One thinks at once of the 
‘ Pilgrim of Love”’ songs in Henry Siddons’s ‘‘ Lionel and 
Clarissa’? (1807) and Sir Henry ag ‘** Noble Outlaw ”’ 


(1815). One thinks, also, of the ‘“ Pilgrim of Love” of 
H. J. Byron, brought out at the Strand Theatre some 


forty years ago. Likewise, one thinks of one of the most 
yopular of modern songs, “‘ Love the Pilgrim,” for which 
Ir. Hamilton Aidé wrote the words. The pilgrims of love 
are familiar, at any rate, as a phrase. 

Mention is made of a forthcoming edition of the poems 
of Bayard Taylor. The announcement will, however, 
scarcely agitate the mind of even the most enthusiastic 
devotee of verse. Bayard Taylor will be remembered, if 
remembered at all, by his verse-translation of Goethe’s 
Faust (one is obliged to say ‘‘Goethe’s Faust,’’ because, 
alas! there is one by W. G. Wills). This must be fairly 
familiar to the English reader, for it figured in the 
** Chandos Classies ”’ in 1886 and in the ‘‘ Minerva Library ” 
in 1890. American editions of Taylor’s ‘‘ poetical works ”’ 
were circulated in this country in 1856 and 1880. 

The late Mr. E. L. Godkin is best known as a journalist. 
He was, however, something of an author, as was made 
evident by his Reflections and Comments (1895), his 
Problems of Modern Democracy (1896), and his Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy (1898). 

Tue Booxworm. 








Reviews. 


The Sunset of Bolingbroke. 


Bolingbroke and his Times, Vol. II. By Walter Sichel. 
(Nisbet. 12s. 6d. net.) 


WE reviewed the first volume of Mr. Sichel’s life of 
Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, with warm though not 
unqualified praise. The second —and final—volume is 
better than the first. With less brilliant material, it is not 
less than brilliant. The main faults of the first he has 
mostly shunned or modified ; the mechanics of his style are 
more recessed from the eye, the cheaper see-saw of anti- 
thesis no longer annoys by its patency, nor are we chafed 
by gusts of ‘‘rock-a-bye baby” balance; matter more 
intricate is yet repressed within a more proportioned 
symmetry. He has profited by the experience of compo- 
sition, and the result, as we repeat, can only be called a 
brilliant book. In a day when biography, when it remains 
history, has parted company with literature, veering between 
a slovenly bead-chain of letters and plodding accuracy, it 
is good to hail a work which, to minute research, adds the 
aim, and the honours, of literature. 

Mr. Sichel, in his resolution to restore the true Boling- 
broke from the Bolingbroke of slovenly tradition, has gone 
to original sources, including MSS. unpublished, or just 
about to be published. He shows the great and scarce- 
recognised influence which Bolingbroke exercised on 
Beaconsfield. Both have been set down as supremely 
unprincipled and egotistic adventurers, brilliant Free 
Companions whose lances were ready to charge for any 
cause which opened a career to their ambition. Mr. Sichel 
shows successfully (we think) that St. John, like Disraeli, 
had a consistent political ideal, ungrasped by his critics ; 
that his ambition (for he was ambitious) subserved a Cause 
rather than a Party: and that his egotism (for he was 
egotistic) never was the mean egotism of a political Barry 
Lyndon. The biographer disclaims impartiality. He ad- 
mires St. John, and sympathy has led him to the vindication 
of his hero. But if an advocate, he is not a blind advocate, 
and allows faults or errors to which many may think him 
over-lenient. 

The first volume ended with the rout of the Tories by 
the death of Anne and the prompt accession of George L., 
so rapidly manceuvred by the Whigs; before whose vin- 
dictive fear of him the Tory Premier fled to France. 
Somers, Sunderland, Walpole seized on England; and 
“woe to the conquered’ soon became the law. The Tories 
were smitten hip and thigh. Under this proscription they 
turned Jacobites almost to a man; the army was discon- 
tented, the Church cried that its enemies were in power ; 
the people were disgusted with a German King whose 
first address to his Parliament was drawn up in French. 
The Tory ex-Leader, waiting anxiously in France to learn 
his Party’s plans and resolve, at length received word that 
they had determined for the Pretender. The country was 
ready for rebellion, the army for revolt, the Pretender had 
but to land and England would rise. Ormonde would 
raise the standard in the West. Bolingbroke, who had 
hitherto kept cautiously aloof from all solicitations, 
thought the Party had taken its stand. The news of his 
own attainder convinced him that his enemies had thrown 
away the scabbard, and added to his political motives the 
spur of personal revenge. He engaged with the Pretender. 

uch is the truth, as Mr. Sichel clearly shows, regarding 
Bolingbroke’s passage to Jacobitism, which has been 
viewed as a predetermined thing, issuing naturally from 
that complicity with James during his own Premiership, 
which Mr. Sichel’s first volume has already disproved. 

St. John’s greatest mistake, it was prelude to his most 
ineffectual period. He became the mock - Minister of a 


mock-Court which trusted no Minister, the director of a 
faction which owned no direction by means of plans which 
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He leaned on the most trustless branch 
Where even the Stuarts were strong, 
James was weak; where the Stuarts were weak, James 


nobody followed. 
of a trustless tree. 


was most weak. What his father, James II., lost without 
fighting for, and his son, the Young Pretender, fought for 
without winning, this Old Pretender played at plotting 
for. What Bolingbroke planned in the morning, his 
Master under-planned at noon; the political schemes of 
the Statesman, the Prince turned to operatic conspiracies. 
The English Government knew their mind. They clapped 
Oxford in the Tower ; and Ormonde, instead of raising his 
standard, fled to France. He was jealous of Bolingbroke, 
and James followed his advice, for the good Stuart reason 
that he was not his Minister. While Bolingbroke was 
doing all that wisdom could suggest, Ormonde’s plans 
were carried behind his back. Scotland rose too soon ; 
James landed there too late, and came back with the 
benefits of Scotch air. When a Prince was in the wrong, 
what could be more disloyal than for his Minister to be in 
the right? Therefore he promptly ‘‘ sacked’ Bolingbroke, 
with peculiar aggravations of Stuart duplicity in the 
manner of it. ‘‘ May my hand rot off if ever [ draw sword 
or pen in his service!” cried St. John—a little too late. 
But he never did again. 

He must have failed with such a master, as all men did, 


as Ormonde and his other supplanters did shortly. But 
his characteristic weaknesses precipitated it. Alcibiades- 


Bolingbroke could not yet resist a bottle ora petticoat: the 
one intrigued against and betrayed him, the other made 
him betray himself. He spoke his mind of the Pretender 
over his cups. ‘I believe,’’ wrote Lord Stair, ‘‘ all poor 
Harry’s fault was that he could not play his part with a 
grave enough face; he could not help laughing now and 
again at such kings and queens.”’ For a time he forgot 
kings and queens in retirement, philosophy, and his future 
second wife, the Marquise de Vilette. Philosophy, or the 
Marquise, or both, steadied him wonderfully ; and it was 
as a new man that he emerged from his long retreat when 
at last the King recalled him to England (though Walpole 
still kept him from the right to sit in the Lords). 
Arbuthnot found him wonderfully improved. For it was 
not long before the old circle—what was left of it—drew 
round him again. For that inglorious episode under the 
Pretender he now made full amends. Napoleon, in that 
last desperate struggle of 1814 against the invading armies 
of Europe, rose above all his former achievements ; and so 
this last unsuccessful campaign of Bolingbroke surpassed 
his previous efforts. He reached his greatest as a party- 
leader, and all his faculties seemed to muster for a crown- 
ing effort. As an orator, only, Walpole prevented him 
from displaying the strength whic had swayed the 
Parliaments of Anne. Walpole had reason, when he risked 
the royal wrath rather than suffer St. John again in the 
House of Lords. To Walpole he owed his attainder, and 
he vowed now to throw Walpole from his seat. 

It seemed a task impossible. Somers was dead: one by 
one all rivals whom the great Whig leader could even 
remotely fear, all such whose full subservience he doubted, 
had been removed from office. He had long been absolute 
Dictator of England, and he now ruled alone. His financial 
ability gave him the means of unlimited bribery ; his 
decisive majority he owned like a herd of purchased cattle. 
Whom he could not bribe, he dismissed. The Tories, 
under Windham, were a shattered and dejected band. 
The Old Whigs had no head and no policy, though a few 
men stood forth among them, notably William Pulteney 
and Philip Stanhope, afterwards the famous Chesterfield. 
But their disgust with Walpole was the nearest approach 
to a common purpose they possessed. There was no 
Opposition, in fact, even as is the case at the present day. 
Nay, the notion of an Opposition in the modern sense, as an 
organised alternative Government, was not yet dreamed of 
by Englishmen. Bolingbroke dreamed it—and there lay 
his genius. Into this futile litter of scattered particles, 
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whirled like dust about the chariot-wheels of Walpole, St. 
John came alone, powerless-seeming, a pardoned Jacobite 
exile, trusted by few, and unknown to many of the present 
political generation. He lay quiet in his house at Dawley, 
on the Uxbridge Road. And he breathed out subtle 
influence. Gradually there is a stirring in those scatterecl 
particles. They begin to eddy, to converge towards a 
common centre, then slowly to evolve a pattern and a figure. 
And one day, a miracle! Out of that listless House of 
Commons there has arisen an Opposition, ordered, compact, 
attacking in platoons and squadrons; there is an Organ in 
the Press, pouring forth volleys of brilliant satire, argument, 
invective ; the country is awaking, a current of growing 
agitation running through it and upheaving it; and the 
centre from which all this is perceived to spread is 4 man 
without a seat, without voice in the House, is the man 
farming his quiet fields at Dawley ! 

It would be difficult to conceive a more singular display 
of one man’s magnetic force. Bolingbroke (again one is 
reminded of to-day, and of a living voice) had imagined 
the idea of a National Party. He had succeeded in making 
a coalition 
Whigs under Pulteney. Its orator in the House was the 
eloquent Windham, its financier Pulteney, its leader and 
director the invisible Bolingbroke. It wasa boldly original 
conception. ‘To carry the agitation beyond the walls of 
Parliament, he created simultaneously a new paper, no less 
brilliant than the old Examiner—namely, the weekly 
Craftsman. Prior was gone; but of the old Examiner 
men there still remained Swift, and Arbuthnot, and 
St. Jolin himself—no longer the “‘ Mr. Secretary St. John ” 
of those days. At the sound of the remembered voice 
Swift came from his Irish Deanery, and once more put 
forth the terrible irony which had shaken Marlborough 
and Godolphin. Arbuthnot, famous author of John Bull, 
un ironic master only less than Swift, came also to the 
summons. Chesterfield and Pulteney’s clever brother, 
Daniel, lent their aid. From Twickenham came a new friend 
of Bolingbroke’s, Pope himself; and with Pope came Gay. 
A staff to make a modern editor’s mouth water! Against 
them Walpole had nothing—save the hack-writers whom 
alone he understood. Addison and Steele and the great 
Whig writers were past. Under a few initials (as 
Mr. Sichel shows, contrary to the traditional belief) the 
whole band played Protean changes, passing those initials 
from one to the other like masks. It was necessary, for as 
Walpole slowly realised that the blood was trickling from 
his thick hide, he grew furious, and made blind charges 
on the hidden antagonists whose quick darts bristled in 
him. The irony, which he could not understand, yet whose 
effects he saw, baffled him. ‘ With his heavy hand,” as 
Mr. Sichel says, ‘She could never grasp the elfin mirth 
which in volatile transmutations mocked at and eluded 
him.” The very advertisements were dexterous innuendoes. 
* As Leicester, as Villiers, as Dudley . as Catiline, 
as Sejanus, as Cicero, as Dr. King with’ his golden 
nostrums, as Harlequin, as Macheath, as ‘Bob Booty,’ as 
‘the brazen image which the King hath set up,’ as an 
alchemist who turned stones to gold, as an acrobat, the 
sturdy Minister is perpetually lashed and portrayed,” says 
Mr. Sichel. 

In the end, the instrument which Bolingbroke had 
fashioned overthrew the powerful Minister. But to him 
the attainment of his wish brought no triumph. For by 
then the coalition had shaken off its organiser, and he was 
again a voluntary exile in France. Once he had seemed 
about to grasp full success. Walpole was desperate, the 
King had sent for Bolingbroke, and was known to be on 
the point of restoring him to his seat in the Lords. The 
Premiership must have followed, for Walpole had already 
prepared his resignation. Then—the King died. With 
the accession of George IT., Walpole regained his power, 
and Bolingbroke’s ambition was at an end for ever. It 
was the death of Anne over again. Of the hidden political 
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influence he exercised even at the last, as Mr. Sichel is the 
first fully to show, we need not here speak. His main 
energies in those last years were literary and philosophical. 
The ideas of this extraordinary man have lived after him, 
animating alike Burke and Disraeli (Mr. Sichel proves) 
and who shall say whether even now their energising 
career be ended ? 


Atkins Articulate. 
The Epistles of Atkins. By James Milne. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tne pen has kept pace with the sword all through the 
Boer War, and of late the two have languished together. 
It is perhaps a little late in the day, as things go, to 
issue this book of extracts from soldiers’ letters written in 
the hot days of the struggle. But the book has a signifi- 
cance all its own. We suppose that it is the first book of 
its kind. It is worth while to quote the long sub-title: 
‘‘ Being some of the lights on Human Nature in the ordeal 
of War, which illumine the letters of the Common Soldier, 
written from South Africa to his People at Home ; and so 
an Answer to the Question, ‘How does it feel to be in 
Battle ?’”” This suggests, on the whole, a more philo- 
sophical treatment than Mr. Milne has brought to his 
material. His comment is not philosophical, but sympathetic 
and patriotic in the old inevitable way. That it should 
be these is right; we merely remark that it is no more 
than these. 

The desire to make up a book of a certain bulk to sell 
at a certain price is the obvious explanation of the rather 
generously - wearisome hospitality accorded to Tommy 
Atkins’s remarks. But, granted his task and his method, 
Mr. Milne has done his work well. He has arranged his 
matter under thirteen heads, of which the most significant 
are ‘‘ What Campaigning Means,” “ Battle in Being,” 
‘“* Under Fire,”’ and “ In Hospital.” 

The total effect of this volume may be accurately 
surmised. It is to deepen one’s horror of war, to bring it 
nearer to the soldier’s own horror. Another effect is to 
suggest the inadequacy of that defence of war which 
points to the deeds of chivalry, self-sacrifice, and sublime 
unselfishness which it evokes. These, indeed, heip to 
mike the sight bearable, and they renew one’s faith in 
human nature. But they no more justify war than they 
justify fires and panics and railway accidents. In all 
calamity it is found that human nature makes for heroic 
action and heroic endurance, but calamity is calamity 
still, and the spectacle of men shooting each other dead 
by thousands is of all calamities the most intolerable and 
the most permitted. ‘These are truisms acknowledged by 
everyone, and they stand apart from the patriotic question, 
which is no question; but the crowning wonder remains 
that such annals of killing as these can be published and 
read in a world which, in every other field, is set on the 
reduction of human suffering and the building up of minds 
and bodies into strength and beauty. 

To this war custom, however, one is compelled to do 
homage. War is, and it must be met, like any other 
business, with the singleness of heart and purpose which can 
alone win success. War expects the individual to remain 
obedient, honest, kind, patient, and God-fearing. But it 
expects him to be fervent in killing. Accepting the condi- 
tions, as one must, we have no right to be shocked by what 
Mr. Milne calls “ the record of a valiant scribe who bubbles 
over with’’: “Oh, wasn’t it lovely! Oh, my! didn’t I 
make my bayonet red! It was the best fun I ever had ; 
T made one or two of them cough, I bet ; they won’t cough 
again in a hurry.’’ Nor can we doother than applaud the 
man who tells his friends that he shot thirty-two Boers, ‘his 
captain standing by him and counting the fallen, until— 
at thirty-two—he became too excited to count further. 

Still, from such records it is a relief to turn to others 
which go a longer way round to the same mark. ‘ You 
might ask Tongate to turn my garden over for me!” is 
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the request of a reservist, writing home. That one can 
dwell on. One can take in, too, with a queer gulp, the 
‘Throw me out of the way, lads! ** of a mangled gunner 
at Ladysmith. But a great deal of this book inevitably 
misses its aim, which is to answer the question, ‘‘ How 
does it feel to be in Battle?’’ Tommy Athins himself 
admits again and again that it is a madness that comes 
over him. On one page we read :— 

It has often been said, how does a soldier feel in battle ? 
Well, for my part—and a few more—it feels as if you 
could do with a good smoke, especially of one’s fayourite 
cigarettes. That is the honest truth. Of course I mean 
after you settle down to the thing. 

You see your chums falling around you, and the blood 
gets into your head, and as you approach the enemy you 
get down to it, fix the bayonet, clench your teeth and yell 
like a demented being. Then you are among them—but 
after that you can’t remember. 


Answers like these convey very little. These efforts at 
direct description of wild moments are far less reaching 
than such a remark as that of the Rimington scout who 
says that when he was flying back to camp under the 
bullets of half-a-dozen rifles the only thing he could think 
of was the colour of his horse’s mane. It reminded him 
of a girl he once knew in Johannesburg. Yet, on the 
whole, Tommy Atkins is as articulate as he need be. 


The Religion of a Scientific Man. 


The Unknown God? By Sir Henry Thompson, Bart. 
(Warne. Is. 6d. net.) 


Tats is a reprint of an essay which appeared a month or 
two ago in the Fortnighly Review, and is an interesting 
attempt—or rather the record of a long search—to find 
God. Sir Henry Thompson has been for nearly forty 
years among the most distinguished of surgeons ; he has 
taken astronomy as a hobby, he has written a couple of 
novels, as well as innumerable books and papers on surgical 
and medical subjects; and he has been a frequent ex- 
hibitor at the Academy and the Salon. Now, in his 
eighty-second year, he sits down to declare the result of 
twenty years search for a spiritual foothold. And the last 
word of the scientific man in search of God is one of 
gladness. 

He has not found the God of the Hebrews, or of 
Mahomet, or of any of the prophets which have come with 
inspiration. From the speculative side he is a scientific 
man who knows that man, so far as he has progressed 
either morally or materially, has progressed by his own 
efforts, without any special revelation from supernatural 
source. It was no angel from heaven who brought 
anesthetics to earth, or the mariner’s compass to the 
ship’s master, nor were the thunders of Sinai necessary to 
teach man that lying and adultery were to, be avoided. 
He sets “‘ revelation’’ aside. In this he is practically in 
accord with the latest Biblical criticism. He has tried to 
find from the progress of man and the known universe 
some hint of the power and purpose which lies behind 
wg eg a This is the desire of all men who do not 
ive by bread alone. For no man accustomed to reflection, 
being consciously caught in this endless chain of causation, 
can avoid the question—what is at the end of the chain ? 
If he continue thinking, he will find the self-contradiction 
of the sought First Cause. The point is clear to any 
dabbler in metaphysics; but Sir Henry Thompson is 
apparently unconscious of the impossible leap from 
causation to the cause of causation. The leap, if possible, 
would land one only on another link of the chain. 
Nevertheless, the thoughtful man, having recognised the 
limit of his possible knowledge, will assume from this 
recognition that there is something beyond that limit 
which men, according to their capacity for reasoning and 
imagination, will call ‘‘ Theos,” ‘‘ God,”’ “‘ the Infinite and 
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” 


Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” or will 
reverently ignore. 

But Sir Henry Thompson’s practical religion is perhaps 
the more interesting, now we know that he takes his 
speculative stand on the achievements of man and seeks 
God—or that Infinite and Eternal Energy—through the 
creature. The creature has done well, he thinks, during 
the thousands of years of which we have record. He has 
struggled upward through the pain that makes perfect, 
and while the lower animal has a comparatively small 
capacity for suffering, the more highly organised man has 
discovered a way to relieve the agonies of which he has 
become capable. So the Purpose—Sir Henry sees the 
pitfall of that anthropomorphic word and tumbles into it 
—the Purpose of that Infinite energy is beneficent. It is, 
we may submit, a general beneficence, and takes no 
account (the language of humanity must serve) of indi- 
viduals who, already highly organised, suffered the In- 
quisition tortures and the Protestant burnings. But, as 
we said, Sir Henry ends on the note of cheerfulness, and 
here is the last word of the scientific man :— 

He is grateful yet proud to feel himself a participant in 
the great and endless procession of the wise and good 
throughout the ages ; trustful, without shadow of a doubt, 
respecting any kind of future there may be in store, and 
concerning which it is needless for him to inquire or 
speculate. He “lives a life of Faith” in the Source of 
the Infinite and Eternal Energy, confident in the know- 
ledge that the laws of the Universe are the outcome of 
perfect Wisdom and Beneficence. 


The scientific man’s religion is one in which a priestly 
hierarchy has no place, one in which there are no specified 
formularies of worship. To him religion, in the phrase 
of Huxley, ‘‘ ought to mean simply reverence and love for 
the Ethical ideal, and the desire to realise that ideal in 
life.”’ There are many of Sir Henry Thompson’s faith. 
But—there is the question of spiritual leverage. Even on 
the lower plane of politics it is personality that lifts the 
masses to the pitch of enthusiasm. It is only the man of 
knowledge and reflection—-such as some day we may all 
be—who can dismiss the image for the ideal. To the 
unscientific ‘‘there is one God and Mahomet is his 
Prophet,”” and the ‘Christ crucified” of the Pope and 
Geferal Booth will remain as the stimulant to such 
goodness as they can compass. 


Wise Virgins, 

The Convents of Great Britain. By Francesca M. Steele 
(Darley Dale). With a Preface by Father Thurston, 
S.J. (Sands. 7s. 6d.) 

From Father Thurston’s Preface we obtain a bird’s-eye 

view of the progress that what is technically known as the 

religious life has made in this country, more particularly 

in the course of the last fifty years. In the year 1600 

there were in existence but two convents founded by 

Englishwomen ; and of these one, the Convent of Knglish 

Benedictine Dames, had been in existence only two years, 

and was seated at Brussels; the other, a community of 

Bridgettine nuns, had established itself at Lisbon. Both 

of these communities subsist to the present day: the 

latter at Chudleigh, the former at East Bergholt in Suffolk. 

The Laity’s Directory enumerates twenty-one houses as 

established in England in 1800; whereas Miss Steele in 

these pages counts over ninety congregations of women 
established in Great Britain, comprising over 600 separate 
communities, whereof nearly every one possesses a chapel 
of its own where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved.” So 
startling a difference may fairly be taken as evidence that 
the growth of the Catholic religion in the United Kingdom 
is an historical fact of some significance. 

A large but not the larger number of these houses 
belong to the contemplative orders, To them the Church, 
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as in the past, still attributes the preéminence. They 
have chosen the better part. ‘“‘ Upon the prayers and 
penances of her cloistered children,” writes Miss Steele, “ the 
Church has always counted as a principal mean for the 
salvation of souls.”” But the breath of a utilitarian age, 
which finds in revealed truth nothing so marvellous to 
contemplate as the shiftiness of its foundation, and for 
the charity of God that constrained the saints substitutes 
the service of man, has-passed upon the sensitive surface 
of the Church’s mind, and so has sprung the multitude 
of orders which combine with the direct service of God 
His mediate service through humanity, in the persons of 
the sick, of the poor, of children. Of the former class 
the Benedictines and the Carmelites may be taken as 
types; of the latter the sisters of St. Vincent of Paul 
whose white cornettes flutter through the purlieus of 
Hatton Garden, and the Little Sisters of the Poor whose 
van gathers morning by morning from the restaurants 
of the West End the crumbs that fell overnight from the 
rich man’s table. 

The majority of the religious women whom we see 
going quietly about their business in the thoroughfares 
are bound to their life by little more than their preference 
for it. To say nothing of civil law that recks nothing of 
the obligations of ecclesiastical sanctions, many of them 
take their vows annually, and are free at the expiration of 
each term to become forthwith sisters to the microbe and 
second cousin to the worm—-was it ?—with none to say 
them nay. Even of those religious who bind themselves 
for life, none, in this country at any rate, take what are 
known as solemn vows. ‘Their “simple” vows bind 
indeed (like solemn vows) under mortal sin, but they may 
be dispensed by the Pope, or in some cases by the bishop ; 
even undispensed such vows do not (for instance) invalidate 
i marriage subsequently contracted, though they make its 
contraction unlawfu', 

Very many of the younger congregations took their rise 
in the land of logical extremes—France : the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, for instance, of which the founder was a 
Breton peasant girl ; the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
of Paul, again. Their rule is the most modern of all’, 
“Let your chapel,” said the Saint, “‘be the parish 
church, your cloister the streets of the city or the wards 
of the hospitals, your enclosure obedience, your grating 
the fear of God, your veil holy modesty ’’—-words in 
themselves all a poem. Of these White Ceenatien there 
are eight houses in or about London alone. Among 
others devoted to active lives of beneficence are the Dames 
de VInstruction Chrétienne, the Sisters of the Christian 
Schools, the Sisters of Charity (Irish Congregation), the 
Sceurs de la Misericorde de Séez, the Good Shepherd 
Nuns devoted to the restoration of fallen womanhood, 
the Little Sisters of the Poor aforesaid, the Sisters of the 
Poor Child Jesus, the Poor Sisters of Nazareth, the 
Daughters of the Faithful Virgin with their great 
orphanage at Norwood, the Sisters of St. Joseph for the 
service of Foreign Missions. All of these have their own 
works, their own methods, their own discipline. Similarly 
the contemplative orders, classed vaguely together by the 
public as nuns, are as distinct from each other as fish are 
from birds. Each has its own point of view from which the 
pearl of great price shows diverse hues; every phase, 
every feature of the Catholic gallery attracts a group of its 
own. The Cross, the Sacred Heart, the Teeniatene 
Conception, the Visitation, the Presentation, the Heart of 
Mary, her Assumption, the Holy Family, the Blessed 
Sacrament, are centres about which orders and congrega- 
tions group themselves, and before which wise virgins 
trim their lamps. To many of us these things are but 
folklore ; to many the hopes founded upon them are a 
pathetic delusion ; but the vision of these pure in heart is 
undimmed, and “‘ blessed are the eves that see.”’ 
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Clattering Russia. 


The Real Siberia. By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell. 6s.) 
Tue author, ‘‘a meek-eyed young man, in a slouch hat,” 
and knowing “ four words ”’ of Russian, starts to do Siberia 
and a “‘dash”’ through Manchuria in the perilously short 
time that one associates with American trippers “doing ” 
Europe. He went with the English prejudice against 
things Russian, but with his eyes wide open. The book 
lays no claim to be exhaustive, or anything more than 
personally reflective. ‘‘The popular idea about Siberia is 
all wrong, I saw much to condemn, but I also saw some- 
thing else’ ; and despite his somewhat limited vocabulary, 
he has got together more first-hand information than most 
could with a whole dictionary at their tongues’ tips. It is 
as well to remember that the railway was practically not 
left, and that the mines where the worst political offenders 
are condemned to penal servitude were not visited. The 
title of the book therefore may strike one as rather too 
comprehensive ; for, in the same way, and in a few years 
time, maybe, one could travel, say, shee the Cape to Cairo 
railway on the top of a goods train, stopping at eve 
station, and write of the ‘‘real” Africa. Perhaps wit 
more justification! For the railway in Siberia has this 
one distinction, that it only passes through towns when 
specially bribed. For instance take Tomsk, the capital of 
Siberia: ‘“‘ Why doesn’t the great Trans-Siberian railway 
run through the capital? It is an old story I was always 
hearing with regard to this line. It was laid in corruption. 
* How much will you give us to bring the line past Tomsk ?’ 
asked the engineers. ‘Nothing,’ replied Tomsk ; ‘ we are 
the capital of Siberia, and you can’t avoid coming here.’ 
‘Oh, can’t we,’ replied the route-finders. ‘If you can’t 
produce so many thousand roubles there will be insur- 
mountable engineering difficulties’ . . . these difficulties 
were discovered . and the trans-Siberian railway 
sweeps along fifty miles to the south of Tomsk.” 

This railway is a romance in itself; built at the rate of a 
mile a day and extending 5,449 miles, it stretches its twin- 
thread of steel over the edge of the world, from Moscow 
to Vladivostock, ‘‘ tickling into life ’’ a continent one anda 
half times the size of Europe. And with the aid of this 
great humanising, colonising, educating Octobus, Siberia 
is to be no longer the dumping-ground of criminals. The 
Czar’s government is on its knees to induce European 
Russians to immigrate, advancing them money without 
interest, granting land, and remitting all taxes during the 
first three years. The Yankee is taking quick advantage 
of all this, he is shipping his wheat-machines over by the 
thousand, and the Government buy them and sell them 
again on the hire-purchase system. But right in the van- 
guard of agricultural progress is the character of the 
Moujik, which is the greatest stumbling-block, and which 
no machinery and no Government can alter. And as for 
the dreaded Tartars who once swept Europe, they are 
described as “‘slothful, sallow-skinned, slit-eyed, whisp- 
haired, slither-heeled Mongols.’”’ The author must have 
endured untold agony when constrained to keep relatively 
silent in Russia, conscious of the wealth of epithet at his 
command in his own language. And so for the present, at 
least, the convict element remains, and to a certain extent 
dominates. ‘‘ All along the lire for thousands of miles are 
good conduct convicts, who spend their lives in huts 
always a verst apart, and signal with green flags that the 
road is clear. On the faces of all of them is an abiding 
sadness with never a shadow of hope for the future. At 
night a green light is used, and just distinguishable in 
the darkness is the figure of the man holding it up. In 
itself there is nothing much in this simple signal , 
but when you think there are thousands of these men, and 
that a signal started to-day at Moscow runs for eleven days 
until it is broken on the banks of Lake Baikal, the 
twinkling green light gets a peculiar interest.’’ In trade, 
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Germans and Americans are pushing ahead and generally 
trying to outdo and to undersell John Bull. 

A very readable and interesting book, and an appre- 
ciation that Russia is no Colossus with feet of clay: ‘* they 
have clattered to the Pacific; they have clattered across 
Manchuria; they are in Mongolia . . about Persia 
and China they hope some day to clatter through 
toIndia . . . we will see.” 








Other New Books. 


Papal Aims and Papal Claims, with Remarks on the 
Apostolic Succession. By E. Garnet Man, Barrister-at- 
.Law. (Swan Sonnenschein. 5s. net.) 


Oxe does not easily understand why this book should ever 
have been written ; unless for the formation of the author’s 
conscience: in order that a retired Indian official (that is 
a conjecture) may be quite clear as to his reasons for not 
submitting himself to the authority of the Catholic and 
Roman Church. Every man is competent to form his 
own conscience--even if it be only by submission to 
direction—but of a writer of controversial books it. is 
required that he should at least offer aid to others bent 
on a similar task. For such an office Mr. Man is by 
temperament hopelessly unfit. He bustles up and down 
the tritest of garden walks, stumbling at every pebb!e. 
He piles up quotations from historians and fathers of the 
Church of whose writings he knows so little that he 
cannot even approximately transcribe the references from 
the text books he has studied. ‘‘ Origen writes,”’ he tells us, 
‘in Joan’s Comments, Migne Series, Groeca, ‘Tom. xiv., 
Origen iv., p. 187 .” In another place we discover that 
Migne is supposed to be something English ; and on page 79 
a passage is quoted from Origen in the three lines of which 
occur eighteen errors. The Vatican definition of Papal 
Infallibility appears in so grotesque a mistranslation as 
to be perfectly unintelligible. All the old hobbies are 
trotted out afresh: the forged Decretals, ‘‘ our Lord [God] 
the Pope’ (how would Mr. Man like to be judged by his 
misprints ?), the iniquities of Jesuit morality and of the 
author of Probabilism (known to Mr. Man as Lignori). 
Mr. Man’s attitude is fairly indicated by this passage 
from his Introduction :-— . 

A Protestant might reasonably fear exposing a young 
inexperienced girl to the ordeal of consulting a Jesuit 
priest, when it is recollected that the platform upon 
which a Jesuit might attack her religion is touched upon 
by Dr. Newman and put into more brutal English by the 
Romanist Ward, who writes: “ Make yourself clear that 
you are justified in deception, and then lie like a trooper” 
(quoted in Con. Rev., p. 94, January 7, 1899). 

That ‘‘ Romanist Ward ”’ did write the words assigned 
to him in Con. Rev., p. 94, is likely enough : even good 
Mr. Man, you see, has written them. The point for 
inquiry was whether Romanist Ward used them to embody 
a principle which he judged to be in accordance with 
sound morality, and as to that Con. Rev. (which we have 
been at fruitless pains to consult) leaves us in the dark ; 
the words are given, but no reference. And as Dr. Ward 
knew something of theology, and the principle they 
express has never been maintained even as probable by 
the least of Catholic teachers, well! The truth is 
that Mr. Man’s book is almost enough to send one forthwith 
bowling along to Farm Street. 


The German Empire of To-day. By “ Veritas.”’ (Long- 
mans.) 

Germaxy, unlike Spain, is on the up-grade, and is 

aspiring to the leadership of the world, so that trustworthy 

information of her present position is a necessity to all 

students of politics. For us in England Germany means 
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Prussia, and thus it is that though there have always been 
Germans in Central Europe, we are more or less obliged 
to look upon the modern developments of the nation as 
those of an upstart and parvenu race. The older nations 
may be dying, but the younger and pushing states, like 
the Germany of Bismarck and the two Emperors William, 
are quite alive and determined to make themselves heard 
at all costs. ‘‘ Veritas’? has packed his volume with 
information obviously based on the best authorities. “He 
makes Germany even more modern than Prussia, for he 
begins his sketch of history with the Napoleonic wars, and 
so covers less than .a century, which is, however, quite 
enough for all practical purposes. His chapters deal with 
the policy pursued by the great men who have moulded 
and are now moulding the State, in Commerce, Traffic, the 
Colonies, the Army, the Navy, Finance, and Education, 
and in every case the system is the same. Being a new 
State, Germany has had little red tape to hamper it. The 
most practical and direct wey to the erd, regardless possibly 
of all hitherto recognised modes of procedure, has been 
followed. In every sphere of life and in every form of 
occupation a truly ‘‘ scientific method ’’ seems to havo 
been universally adopted, and the people have followed 
without prejudice the best of existing methods and 
srocesses. Nothing has been left to chance, and the result 
is that everywhere we see the now familiar legend, ** Made 
in Germany.’ The prosperity of Germany is almost 
entirely State-made, and this fact is a startling com- 
mentary on the theories of the school which held that the 
best thing a Government could do for the prosperity of the 
governed was to stand aside and be hear of as little as 
yossible. Thanks to its rulers’ action the German character 
ne completely changed. Hans is no longer a good- 
natured lethargic person, but a fiery, active, and most 
‘* pushful”’ trader. 


Naval Efficiency: The War-readiness of the Fleet. By 
Archibald 8. Hurd. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Arvotp Forster was quite right when, speaking in the 
House of Commons some three months ago, he said that 
of the two classes of enemy which the British Fleet’ has, 
the more dangerous is the one who says that the Navy is 
all right, and that we need not trouble our heads about it. 
The enemy who says that the Navy is all wrong and all 
rotten is probably willing to do something to increase the 
efficiency of the Fleet, whereas the other is only too anxious 
to live in a fool’s paradise. To rouse the sluggards, Mr. 
Archibald 8. Hurd, a man well qualified for the task he 
has set himself, has written a book which should be studied 
by every man who takes an intelligent interest in his own 
country. Consistent in our inconsistency, says Mr. Hurd, 
we have never had a definite policy of defence. Usually 
the Army has absorbed the far larger share of the money 
set aside for securing our national safety. Successive 
Governments have played fast and loose with interests of 
the highest importance in order to secure party ends or to 
pose as economists. Now that the combined net estimates 
for defence have reached a total of sixty million pounds, 
while the needs of the Navy remain in some degree 
unsatisfied, it is urgently necessary that the Government 
should decide upon a well-defined policy, and abandon 
the hap-hazard, dangerous and expensive panic legislation 
which has been the lever by which the Navy_has been 
raised to its present strength. A definite and steady policy 
is what Mr. Hurd, echoing the words of all the greatest 
naval authorities, demands for the safety of the. country. 
His book is written in language which the civilian can 
understand, and is primarily addressed. to the nation at 
large, on whose proper understanding of the problems 
which confront us the efficiency of the Navy rests in the 
last resort. The book is well put together, and it possesses 
a good index, without which a work of this ‘kind:is next 
door to useless, oi flies 
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The Tower of London. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 

Gower. 2 vols. (Bell. 42s.) 

Tuese volumes at once engage the attention by their noble 
orint, illustrations, and binding. All these are of the 
Sent, The photogravures are particularly good, and no 
method of illustration adopted is other than successful. 
Lord Ronald Gower has written a patiently accurate 
account and narrative of the greatest fortress of its kind 
in Europe. He expressly claims to have been accurate 
and to have rejected all incidents and tales for which there 
is no better evidence than the imagination of their 
chroniclers. On the other hand he has brought to his 
task none of the warmth of a Macaulay or a Froude. His 
method is rather that of the Stows and Strypes of anti- 
quarian literature. But in many a passage this style 
roves itself very adequate. The story, for example, of 
ae Nithsdale’s rescue of her husband from the Tower on 
the very eve of his execution, is told with a minute and 
quiet detail that thrills the reader. 

The history of the Tower of London is so nearly com- 
mensurate with the history of England that it is needless 
to describe the range and progress of the narrative. In 
the first volume the reader sups as full of horrors as he 
can wish or bear. As for the parts played by the 
‘Tower in the Wars of the Roses, in the matrimonial orgies 
of Henry VIIL., and in the persecutions of ‘ Bloody Mary,” 
are they not written in thechronicles . . . Lord Gower 
gives us the intimate ‘Tower side of all these melancholy 
events. They are remote and strange enough without 
highly-coloured description. The present writer has had 
no stranger experience than that of seeing, during a City 
luncheon hour, the reputed head of the Duke of Suffolk, 
father of Lady Jane Grey, in its glass case in the little 
church of Holy Trinity in the Minories, while the thunder 
of drays and vans and all the noises of that district of 
warehouses beat around the walls of the little building. 
Lord Gower expresses the hope that, in view of the 
demolition of the church, this mummified head, the 
weirdest relic in London, may find its resting-place in the 
Tower. 

The first chapter of the first volume, dealing with the 
topography of the Tower precincts, is so long and valuable 
that one wishes it could be issued as a separate book with 
a few of the excellent illustrations which lane to it. 





“* Martello Tower” in China. By F. M. Norman, Com- 
mander R.N. (George Allen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tne Hearts of Oak and the Modern Battleship periods of 
our Navy are well known to everyone, but the Transition 
veriod when our ships were passing from sail to steam 
1as been almost entirely overlooked. Some of the most 
beautiful ships in the Navy were built in the ten years 
from 1853 to 1863, when the power of the sails was 
augmented by that of ‘the kettle,” and according to 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby it ‘was a rare thing to see a ship come 
into harbour under sail, owing to captains succumbing to 
the temptation to trust to the engines and not to the sails. 
Commander F. M. Norman has already published an excellent 
book on his younger days afloat, and his new book is a 
record of a long and eventful cruise on the Pacifie and 
China Stations from 1856 to 1860 of H.M.S. ‘ Tribune,”’ 
of 31 guns, 1,570 tons, and 300 h.p., a typical wooden 
screw steam-frigate of the transitional period of our Navy, 
in which both the outgoing reign of sail and the incoming 
reign of steam were represented. When steam was first 
introduced into the wooden men-of-war it was considered 
rather infra dig. to steam if it were possible to sail, and 
economy of coals was insisted upon by the Admiralty ; but 
as ships altered in type, grew larger, more unwieldy and 
more dependent upon the engineer, it was inevitable that 
captains should yield to the temptation of relying upon 
the ‘‘ Sailor’s friend,” as an officer of the day called the 
propeller, In the sixties English ships of war almost 
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invariably got up steam to bring them into, as well as 
take them away from, their anchorage, fair wind or foul. 
Commodore Norman saw a good deal of service in China, 
but his book is for the most part a chronicle of small 
beer. Not that this is a defect, for the China War of 
1856-58 has been written about at wearying length, 
whereas the story of an officer’s life on board a steam and 
sailing ship has been much neglected. It is therefore the 
small beer which gives this book its interest and value, 
and which will render it an indispensable record for the 
future historian of the Navy in the middle of the last 
century. The book contains many good stories, and a 
number of illustrations of varying merit. 


Caedmon: the First English Poet. By Robert Tate Gaskin. 

Second Edition. Revised. (S.P.C.K.) 
Tar fact that this little pamphlet (it is hardly more) should 
have reached a second edition, would seem to speak a 
growing, if (possibly) mainly a local, interest in the true 
and really fine poet who is our earliest voice in song. For 
this, and in so far, also, as it gives some account of 
Caedmon, we must welcome it. But from a literary stand- 
point it is nothing. It gives a brief argument of the 
several divisions of Caedmon’s poem, followed by extracts, 
translated (for it is translation) into rhyming heroics. The 
metre is superlatively unfit to convey any idea of Caedmon’s 
rugged directness, and poetic quality—nay, common lite- 
rary accomplishment—is totally absent. The approvers of 
this booklet who (according to the Preface) ‘‘ speak and 
write with the authority which research and learning 
give,” cannot have also the authority given by poetic 
taste. 


Maximilian I., Holy Roman Emperor. By R. W. Seton- 


Watson. (Constable. 5s. net.) 


Tus is a publication of the Stanhope Historical Essay for 
1901, by Mr. Seton Watson, of Oxford. He apologises for 
the lack of a more thorough revision on the ground of 
prolonged illness. But such defects as exist could not, 
mostly, have been remedied by revision. The extreme 
intricacy of the subject (for Maximilian’s life is a cross- 
section through one of the most crowded and involved 
epoghs that Europe has known) obliges him to assume the 
reader’s knowledge of numberless incidental matters which 
ought, properly, to be elucidated in their place. Thus the 
reader is pitched suddenly upon the Landfriede, without 
the slightest statement what the Landfriede was. The 
House of Wittelsbach is alluded to, off-hand, as a formid- 
able rival to the House of Hapsburg; and the reader must 
search the context doubtfully to form some conjecture 
where the Wittelsbach dynasty ruled, unless he is already 
familiar with the leading families of the many Germanic 
divisions and subdivisions. These are random instances 
of what inevitably happens throughout. We might wish, 
indeed, that the author were not so given to quoting 
German utterances without translation: a knowledge of 
German need not have been among the many knowledges 
exacted of the reader. 

But for all such minor obstacles, the book is written 
with great clearness and precision, and with an obvious 
love of its subject. Maximilian is so brilliant a figure that 
an English sketch of him was well worth having. He was 
an accomplished linguist, a student of history, mathematics, 
and all the fine arts; he had been educated in the technique 
of many mechanical trades, and he was an insatiable 
Humanist. Yet amidst this incessant pursuit of knowledge, 
he was also engaged in the most varied political intrigues 
as head of the German Empire, during a most strenuous 
period of European history. Withal he was one of the 
finest swordsmen in Europe, expert in the tourney as any 
medizval knight, and the most daring, as the most skilled, 
of Alpine climbers and hunters. This dazzling Admirable 
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Crichton on a throne could do everything, in fact, except 
make up his mind in time. How that one defect rendered 
nugatory what should have been a great political career, 
and neutralised his virtues, is told in this able and 
interesting essay, which was entirely worth publication. 


In his preface to a new edition of No. 5 John Street (Grant 
Richards, 3s. 6d.), Mr. Richard Whiteing deals with 
some of the objections and queries of his critics. ‘‘ The 
more realistic interrogatories are sometimes singularly bald. 
Is the house known to the London Directory? In which 
of the innumerable John Streets does it stand? Did the 
writer actually live in it? Would Low Covey like a 
situation? Was Tilda the young person who broke the 
window at a Girls’ Club in Seven Dials? Is Nance’s 
employer to be identified with the firm of----? It is 
needless to say that all this is much beside the mark. 
The book, I take it, is only the more truly real by virtue 
of its freedom from such entangling niceties.’ The 
volume is prettily produced. 


The Coronation Dumpy Book, with pictures by Mr. 
Patten Wilson, and paragraphs by Mr. 'T. W. H. Crosland, 
is sure to be popular with children. The illustrations are 
gaily coloured, and opposite to each Mr. Crosland is 
explanatory and funny. 

This is the King. He is called Edward VII. There 
have been six other Edwards who were Kings of England, 
but on the whole perhaps this is one of the best. We 
put him first in this book because— 

The Coronation without the King 
Would be a somewhat astonishing thing. 


_ A Judge in white and scarlet seen against an azure sky 
is thus expounded :— 

The King’s Judges sit at the Law Courts and find out 
whether people have damaged you or owe you money, and 
whether you ought to be put in prison. They are a fine 
body of men. They wear wigs and ermine, and red and 
black robes. They dearly love a holiday, and that is why 
some of them are sure to be at the Coronation. This 
judge has made up his mind to be there 

Because 
He would not miss it for Worlds. 


The volumes in Messrs. Newnes’ ‘‘ Caxton’”’ series are 


a joy to the eye and hand; and we are glad that they 
now include Washington Irving’s Sketch Book in two 
volumes. This work has not, we think, been daintily 
reprinted for many years, and it is an old friend to most 
of us. With it comes Shelley’s Poems. Among other 
reprints on our table is a wonderfully compact thin paper 
edition of Carlyle’s French Revolution in Messrs. Nelson’s 
“*New Century Library.” 

Last week ia this column we spoke of the Annual 
Report for 1901 instead of the Annual Register. Messrs. 
Longmans are the publishers. 








Fiction. 


The Prince of the Captivity: the Epilogue to a Romance. 
By Sydney C. Grier. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


The Zionists. By Winifred Graham. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tuat the Zionist movement is a matter of actuality is 
probably patent to everyone who emerges at times from 
the seclusion of his own concerns; at any rate the 
arrival, close upon one another's heels, of two novels 
dealing with persons and problems germane to the matter 
would seem to suggest that the subject is a burning one. 
Or should we rather reason that as men in love with 
women do not write romances, but only men in love with 
love, so the fact that the Zionist tendency has become a 
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subject of romantical reflection suggests a a that 
it is not seriously regarded as a factor of future history ? 

Of these two novels Miss (or Mrs.) Graham’s makes of 
Zionism its principal motive : it finds therein its origin and 
inspiration. The fact is, indeed, that the lady who wrote 
it seems to have trusted too much to inspiration. In- 
spiration requires the chastening of a little art. The 
enthusiasm of which she is possessed carries her along 
happily through bogs of commonplace and over windy 
peaks of high falutin’ as it cannot of itself carry along a 
reader to whom Zionism is just a fad like any other. 
Inspired by the charm of Miss Cohen (of whom he ob- 
served: ‘She might be a goddess in a chariot of flame 
ee & young queen conscious of sovereignty ’’), 
Alexander Stuart, the half-bred son of an English peer, 
threw himself into the movement and quickly mastered 
the imagination of the Children of Zion :— 

These people endowed him with a halo of mystic 
glory, believing he was about to take upon himself the 
high task of a Messiah. A spirit of exaltation pervaded 
their attitude towards him. As he pissed among them, 
their excited imagination saw a raliation of hidden light 
enveloping him mythically. The women were seized 
with convulsive tremblings, while the men deemed him 
strong and invincible. Many declared the air filled with 
pulsations as he passed, while with strained eyes they 
watched him moving through their midst like som? bright 
spirit clothed in human form. 


The experiments with Dead Sea water, and the concessions 
obtained from the Sultan by this radiant young gentleman, 
bring the aspirations of the Hebrew race to the verge of 
realisation. 

Sydney Grier’s book deals less directly with Zionisme 
Indeed the movement forms no more than a shadowy back- 
ground to a story that has a real human interest. Felicia 
Steinhertz is an American millionaire whose father was an 
archduke in disguise. Her matrimonial intrigues furnish 
the touchstone of a character that by its unmixed selfishness 
and essential vulgarity throws out a kind of perverse 
charm. In the midst of the negotiations which conduct 
her to a throne she holds on to a young English nobleman 
for whom, if for anyone, she had a spark of affection, in 
such baffling ways as this :— 

“T guess you've come to ape'ogis>,” she said at last. 

“ Nothing of the sort. I want an apology from you,” 
broke out Usk. 

“Do tell! You're the person to ask for apo'ogies, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Exactly, and I mean to have one.” 

“Am I to apologise because you broke your appoint. 
ment and haven't bzen round for two whole days ?” 

“ Considering that you broke the appointment through 
Mrs. van Zyl and went to ths Carnival, which you had 
promised you wouldn't do, I scarcely thought you would 
care to sce me.” 

“ And if I told you that Sadie wrote just to test you, 
and that I was waiting for you here all of Tuesday 
afternoon, what then?” 

“T should ask who the two American ladies were 
from this house who were at the Carnival with King 
Michael.” 

“ T guess Sadie and Maimie are just as good Americans 
as Tam,” said Félicia languidly. ‘ Well!” she cried with 
sudden fire, “if I told you all that, what would you 
do?” 

“ T should accept your word, of course.” 

“Oh, how kind! how condescending! Well, then, I 
just won’t tell you anything of the sort. You won't have 
any word to accept, do you see? and you can just do as 
you like.” 

This bewildering young person marries the King of her 
choice —a little one-—and presently turns mighty sick upon 
the news that, in virtue of a coup d’état, a former aspirant 
has blossomed into a considerable Emperor. The King is 
guilty of a bétise in rifling her private cabinet, and 
Félicia steams away in her private yacht in pursuit of a 
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judicial separation. A_ story of political abduction, 
vaguely associated with Zionistic ambitions, occupies the 
last quarter of the book, and it seems to be well enough 
done ; but it did not interest us. 


The Kentons. By W. D, Howells. (Harpers. 6s.) 


Mr. Howetts has always written on the assumption that 
all the stories have long ago been told, and that the 
adventures left to the novelist are not those external, but 
only those of the soul. The doctrine is disputable 
enough, but Mr. Howells’ own practice needs no defence, 
so long as it issues in such delicate and humorous 
character-drawing as makes a joy of The Kentons. 
Reduced to the simplest terms of its formula, the plot 
is certainly not over-burdened with incident. A nice girl 
falls in love with a cad and finds it out. On the voyage 
to Europe, which is the American geo in such 
cases, she falls in love with a good fellow, who, by one of 
those coincidences which occasionally occur on board ship, 
falls in love with her. The hero gives Mr. Howells 
oceasion for what he does best: a study of the workings 
of a finely-structured soul under normal conditions of 
spiritual stress and in the milieu of a typical American 
family on the higher levels of breeding and cultivation. 
The Kentons, as Breckon saw, are ‘‘ sweet, good people.” 
They are all well done, the father and mother, with old- 
fashioned habits and tastes, affectionately exercised over 
the children and curiously at a loss before the impenetrable 
mystery of those strange young minds, the heroine herself, 
her sister Lottie, whose conduct of her flirtations is 
really a fine art. Best of all, perhaps, is the lad Boyne, 
with his dignities and his childishness, his thorough 
family loyalty and his unsparing criticism of his sisters. 
The scenes in Holland, where Boyne falls in love with 
the young Queen, and the perfectly natural mistake which 
leads to his arrest, are delightfully touched. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Howells that his ladies and gentlemen 
are always better done than his bounders, and there are 
a good many able novelists of whom you would hardly 
say that. 

The Inconsequences of Sara. By Danaé May. (Treherne. 6s.) 
Sara’s character, or rather Sara’s lack of character, may be 
summed up in the remarks addressed to Mrs. Kerr Latimer 
by the Lady Semiramis, a lady who with a mysterious name 
floats vaguely through the story, reading people by looking 
at them. Also the excerpt gives a hint of Lady Semiramis 
herself :-— 

“You speak as if you knew her. She is a common- 
place enough girl, with a certain pink and white attrac- 
tiveness, an innocent, rather silly manner, a proclivity to 
chatter froth, and a vague morality—that is all.” 

The Lady Semiramis narrowed her lids. Her face 
glowed—as a sphinx inscrutable ; as a_ goddess, glorious. 

“ Dear Clara!” murmured she, and her stiaight scarlet 
lips vouchsafed a smile, for she loved Clara. Her deep, 
warm voice continued— 

“You see her only as an iridescent bubble. She is 
empty, but, by the way, her iridescence is a beauty. To 
ask morality of a bubble isa little severe of you. Sara 
gives us all she is; she confesses her whole soul; the 
result is a little glitter ; beyond that, nothing.” 

Sara, indeed, to put it plainly, is just a suburban 
minx who tell lies © the buskel and writes vulgarly 
smart sketches of her friends in a penny society paper. 
She engages herself to two men at once, and having no heart 
and very little brain she makes a muddle of it. For Richard, 
having rained “igneous kisses upen her hair and face,” 
hears of the other man, and spurns Sara. This was rather 


unfair of Richard ; for he had spent five minutes in kissing 
Audrey, Sara’s bosom friend, and Audrey, finding he did 
not mean business, promptly committed suicide, and came 
back, with the inconsequence of ghosts, to haunt quite 
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The story in its details is not so absurd 
At a guess one would say that the author 
was writing a first book with too many ideas—driving a 
four-in-hand before she had learned to control a donkey. 
She has been reading and thinking, but not sufficiently 


innocent people. 
as its outline. 


observing. Marcus Aurelius—‘“‘ the matchless Marcus ’’— 
Omar Khayyam, Occultism and Suburbia make up a kick- 
ing team. And Danaé May, though she is interested in all 
these things, makes a mistake when she tries to pour the 
quart of philosophy into the reputed pint head of the 
inconsequent Sara. 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Tue Conqueror. By Gertrupe F. ATHERTON. 


It has been said of Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s 
aide-de-camp in the War of Independence, that his 
influence is stamped on every page of the American con- 
stitution. This novel is Mrs. Atherton’s avowed effort to 
“recreate the greatest of our statesmen.”’ The seriousness 
of her aim is shown in her introductory remarks and her 
notes at the end of the volume. She explains, indeed, that 
her adoption of a fictional form was an after-thought, and 
a yielding to the instinct of the novelist. ‘‘ But, after all, 
what is a character novel but a dramatized biography ?” 
(Macmillan. 6s ) 

Tue Krxc’s Counset. By Fraxk Ricwarpson. 

Law and London are the most visible elements in this 
story, which opens with a consultation between a bailed 
prisoner and his counsel. A financial crash, with ugly 
developments, had brought about the interview, which 
takes place in Victoria Street. 
all topographical : ‘‘ Palace Gardens,” ‘‘ The Old Bailey,” 
“Lowndes Square,” &c. The story is as full of worldli- 
ness, the Old Bailey, and cross currents in love as its 
destined readers can desire, and there is plenty of service- 
able wit. ‘‘ Mr. Justice Barnett always sat unpunctually 
at 10.30 People have a strange fondness for a 
man who hangs other people to any considerable extent.”’ 
(Chatto. 6s.) 


MAnrGanret. By L. T. Meape. 


Mrs. Meade’s new story is another testimony to her 
industry, for it is long and closely printed. The circum- 
stances which surrounded Margaret Ridley’s marriage were 
romantic and exciting. The mystery was “‘ something to 
be thankful for in a small out-of-the-world town like 
Claverdale in the south-west of England.” Then: “‘ This 
was what happened We are embarked on a 
long story, interesting, romantic, wholesome, with chapters 
that begin like this: ‘‘ When Hattie arrived at the rectory 
‘ Mrs. Meade knows her public. (White. 6s.) 
His Traian Wire. By Lucas Cleeve. 

In this story an Italian is the enigma of an English 
vicarage, and all things considered there is much excuse 
for Miss Papillon when she comes to ask the Vicar why he 
does not bring his wife home—‘‘ not on my own behalf, 
not on behalf of your congregation, but on behalf, I ma 
say, of the whole Church, of the whole Rr rude Ten: | 
nay, of the whole Christian-speaking world.”’ Despite its 
connection with the Church we cannot see that the novel 
tends greatly to edification. (John Long. 6s.) 

Tae Brazeo Trai. By Srewart Epwarp Wutre. 


Mr. White is of the pioneer and mining camp school of 
writers that has just lost its greatest figure in Mr. Bret 
Harte. In the story, which opens at a logging station in 
Michigan, we are concerned with the American pioneer--- 
“‘a strong man, with a strong man’s virtues and a strong 
man’s vices.”’ The story lacks nothing of the flavour and 
excitement promised by its title. (Constable. 6s.) 
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Humour. 


Houwowr shares with art, beauty, love, and other imperish- 
able joys the distinction of being indefinable. Whole 
dynasties of lexicographers have tried to catch it in the 
toils of definition; legions of essayists and the great 
army of explainers have tried to enclose it in a fence of 
words ; but without success. Many writers cannot snare 
humour, and in vain is the net spread. Humour is humour, 
and there’s an end on it. Johnson was: seldom more a 
humourist than when he said, in that masterpiece of 
humour, his Dictionary, that a humourist was one who had 
‘odd conceits.’’ Every generation has its own adjectives to 
describe humour, and the adjective of this generation is 
“Jambent.” In journalism humour is always lambent 
nowadays ; you must have noticed it in the twelve-page 
dailies. And of course humour is lambent; it is also 
couchant, rampant, mordant, trenchant, and a thousand 
other present participles. Humour is like the Town 
Councillor's vision of Cesar’s wife—all things to all men. 
To you it is not precisely the same thing as to us. Our 
respective ideas of humour may generally overlap, but 
there are points at which they are mutually exclusive. 
Humour has no touchstone. And no one has the right to 
say of a man that he is without humour. Everybody has 
a sense of humour, just as everybody hasa sense of beauty. 
It is a question of degree only. A time arrives in the 
history of every immortal soul when the owner of it “‘ sees 
the joke.” We have observed a man laugh at the sight of 
an old lady knocked down by a cab-horse; that man had 
humour; seen aright, seen with sufficient cruelty and 
Jovian detachment, the incident was funny. 

Now, although humour may not be defined, it may be 
dissected. We think that the first division of humour is 
into humour of situation and verbal humour. Here is 
an example of the former. It is called the tale of the 
Little Boy who got into an Omnibus with a Saucepan on 
his Head, and it is entirely independent of the verbiage of 
incongruous imagery and “‘ odd conceits.”’ A little boy got 
into an omnibus with a saucepan on his head ; he was in 
charge of his mother. ‘‘ Hello! What’s this?’’ asked the 
conductor. ‘‘ Well,”’ said the little boy’s mother, “‘ it’s 
like this. My little boy and some other little boys, they 
was a-playing in our court at this ere Boer War. My 
little boy he was Lord Kitchener, and he wanted a“’elmet, 
so I give him this saucepan. When he got it on his ’ead 
we couldn’t get it orf again, and so I’m a-taking him 
to the ’orspital to have it took orf.’ ‘That's rather 
funny,” said the conductor. ‘‘ Funny be blowed ! ”’ the little 
boy’s mother replied ; ‘‘ it’s the only blooming saucepan I’ve 
got.’’ The humour of situation is not perhaps susceptible 
of any clearly-marked or obvious sub-division ; but verbal 
humour instantly divides itself into the Unconscious and the 
Conscious. Here is an example of the unconscious; in 
passing we may remark that it 1s a severer test of the sense 
of humour than the famous salad story rife some years ago. 
An old man was looking over a pigsty. For a long time 
he watched the animals nosing and wallowing in the filth 
and garbage of the sty. At last he turned away and with a 
sigh of disgust murmured; “‘ Yes, they be rightly called 
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pigs.”” To exemplify conscious verbal humour is a ticklish 
operation, Of all varieties of humour the conscious verbal 
is the most liable to be impersonated by mere wit or mere 
smartness. But we think this is genuine. A tradesman 
and a sea-captain were getting angry with each other in an 
inn. Said the former: ‘‘ I’m a respectable British trades- 
man. I’ve never done anything I’m ashamed of.” And 
the Captain retorted: ‘‘ And you never will, not if you live 
to be a hundred.”’ 

Conscious verbal humour is, too, the commonest sort of 
humour, It is the sole possession of most of our pro- 
fessional humourists. _It is a faculty which can be fostered 
and stretched ; it can almost, but not quite, be acquired, by 
aversatile man. Whereas, in the domain of literature, the 
faculty of inventing humorous situation and the faculty of 
inventing unconsciously humorous dialogue are, at the 

resent day, excessively rare. That last example of 
Gea was taken, designedly, from the latest work of a 
writer who enjoys all these faculties in equal opulence. 
We refer to At Sunwich Port (Newnes & Co.), and the 
genial-sounding + name of W. W. Jacobs, our leading 
humourist who is content to be a humourist simply. Would 
that one could say also—our typical humourist! But Mr. 
Jacobs is not typical. He is by himself. That he should 
have obtained a position of unrivalled popularity in a few 
years and with a few little books, that he should be the 
keystone of the arch of The Strand Magazine, that his 
prices should exceed the dreams of avarice: these things 
areamong the very healthiest signs of the times. Authentic 
humour needs skilled appreciation. Mr. Jacobs’ humour 
is authentic and appreciated. Therefore a true sense of 
humour is abroad in the land. Those who despair of 
“ngland should be informed that Many Cargoes 1s in its 
twenty-fifth edition. 

Examine almost any story out of the twenty-one in 

Many Cargoes, and you may see the secret of Mr. Jacobs’ 
success. In erecting his fabric of humour, he begins with 
the foundation. He is humorous in the cellarage, in the 
basic idea. To change the figure, he never tries to put 
humour into a thing, to make humorous by tricks that 
which is not humorous in essence. The humour is 
implicit in the theme, in the broad situation. What he 
does is to draw it out by a persuasiveness that is full of 
alert invention. The embroidery of his work, though 
often charming and delicious, is only embroidery; it 
serves the mere purpose of embroidery; and were it 
stripped away, the texture of the work itself would remain 
unscathed. Mr. Jacobs has appreciated the soundness of 
the antique canon that subject is all-important, while 
expression is subordinate. He has realised Matthew 
Arnold’s “ pity that power should be wasted, and that the 
0et should be compelled to impart force and interest to 
his subject, instead of receiving them from it, and thereby 
doubling his impressiveness.”” Take ‘‘ The Cook of the 
‘Gannet,’’’ one of the best tales that Mr. Jacobs ever 
wrote. Here you have the situation of the captain who 
adventurously shipped a lady cook, and that lady a buxom 
and comely middle-aged relative of his wife’s, well used 
to having her own way. From the moment when she 
steps on deck and, in the presence of the mate, greets the 
august skipper as ‘‘Jim!” the rich comedy gleams out. 
The traditions of centuries of marine discipline vanish 
into air at the steady and decisive refusal of Mrs. Blossom 
to recognise their existence. The captain’s dignity is in 
rags within the first day. The ship is no longer a ship, 
the captain no longer a captain, and all because to 
Mrs. Gicom the galley is a mere kitchen, and captains 
and mates mere men, and herself a respectable body that 
won’t be interfered with, not by no one. Her word is 
always the last, and when she is really roused, the horror 
of her enigmatic triple feminine challenge to the captain 
paralyses the mate. 

Who borrowed five pounds from my poor dead husband 
just before he died, and never paid it back ? 
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Whose Uncle Benjamin had three weeks ? 

Whose Unele Joseph had to go abroad without stopping 
to pack up? 

And the material of this situation being exhausted, a 
new contrasting situation is developed by the device of the 
captain to engage a new cook, a male, at Llanelly without 
dismissing the old one. Mrs. Blossom finds herself sup- 
planted. “‘ Don’t you wink at me,” says Mrs. Blossom to 
the new cook; “‘ come out of that galley.”” ‘‘ There’s room 
for both,’’ says the new cook, who in a single sentence 
accomplishes that discomfiture of Mrs. Blossom which the 
captain and the mate had been vainly attempting for six 
whole days,—‘* There’s room for both,” he says ; ‘‘ come in 
an’ put your ’ed on my shoulder.” 

Then we have the sulking of Mrs. Blossom, and her 
revenge: the mysterious midnight splashing and the sub- 
sequent discovery that every cooking utensil has gone 
overboard ; and at last the arrival at London of a ship 
manned by “ seven famine-stricken misogynists,” and the 
sublime silent triumph of Mrs. Blossom’s final exit. Such 
events, grotesque, incongruous, odd, springing easily in a 
chain one from another, laugh of themselves. They need 
only simple narration for their effectiveness. Mr. Jacobs, 
however, gives them more ithan simple narration; his 
embroidery covers them with the lightness of lace; the 
direct play of comic description and the invention of un- 
conscious humour in the dialogue are alike unflagging 
and unforced. 

But, rich though the vein of Mr. Jacobs’ humour is, it 
has in its very excellence a certain monotony, a disturbing 
quality which causes the reader to ask: ‘Can this go 
on for ever?” Mr. Jacobs’ range of subject seems to 
be strictly limited ; and the situations which he composes 
(we think he must compose them in laborious cogitation 
they surely cannot “come ’’), though each is excellent 
alone, present a sameness of central idea and of exterior 
which must ultimately begin to pall. This melancholy fact 
is scarcely obscure when Mr, Jacobs embarks upon a long 
novel of unrelieved humour—a Titanic enterprise. At 
Sunwich Port is such a novel, and it is by no means free 
from longueurs, tediums, drowsy intervals, Essex marshes 
of flat narration. The book starts well. The theme of 
the feud between the two captains in the ancient and 
somnolent port of Sunwich is admirably devised, and 
the warfare of the child of the one against the children 
of the other is full of material. Also the climax of the 
story is kept in view ina rather fine Greek way. The 
minor figures--Mr. Wilks, the faithful steward ; Mr. Teddy 
Silk, the pessimist engloomed, and the Kybird family, 
especially the Kybird family, are humorous creations and 
they truly live. Yet with all this, after a time the intrigue 
falls into a sort of mechanism ; some of the dodges appear 
too facile; and we find Mr. Jacobs guilty of the sin of 
making his characters consciously instead of unconsciously 
humorous. We find him being inexpensively funny in 
the description of a drunken man, and labouring after 
the merely facetiods. And the end of the tale comes with 
too much suddenness and too little conviction. There 
are scores of memorable trifles in the bogk, and many 
complete scenes in Mr. Jacobs’ best manner, but the 
general impression of it is disappointing. It shows too 
plainly the author’s limitations. It shows that his talent, 
however distinguished, is not equal to the strain of a pro- 
longed effort. Indeed, a creative verve absolutely colossal 
is necessary for the successful production of a complete 
novel that relies on humour alone—a Dickensian, a Dumas- 
like verve ; and Mr. Jacobs has not this. Nor has he the 
literary graces of style, the verbal resourcefulness, the 
instinct for words, which sometimes enable writers with 
far less talent to escape perils of flatness far greater than any 
that Mr. Jacobs has exposed himself to. Mr. Jacobs must 


himself be conscious of the monotony of his output, and 
his occasional excursions into the novel-form are doubtless 
a seeking after change. 


But we are perfectly convinced 
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that they constitute an error of discretion. The peculiar 
character of Mr. Jacobs’ fundamental imaginative energy 
ints resolutely to the short-story form. And he should, 
in our opinion, find diversity, not in literary form, but in 
subject and in the nature of his situations. There is no 
reason whatever why he should confine himself mainly to 
the dilemmas of mariners and longshoremen, An appre- 
hensive timidity has prevented many a talent from arriving 
at its full development ; we trust that this will not be the 
case with Mr. Jacobs. 


A Reprint. 


Tuese reprints that so abound, and so prick the rising 
generation of readers, are always forestalling one’s 
cynicism by doing one a good turn. The knock at one’s 
door may be opportune. Last week we refreshed our- 
selves with a new-minted Elia This week a volume 
of Hazlitt’s Kssays and Sketches (Grant Richards: The 
World’s Classics) turns up in our sack like Joseph’s 
cup, and again we are carried back to Egypt. These 
particular essays are among the less familiar of Hazlitt’s 
writings. They were first collected in 1839. They 
might well be found in Table Talk or The Round Table. 
“On Prejudice,” ‘‘ On Knowledge of the World,” “ On 
Taste,” ‘*Envy” and ‘‘The Conversation of Lords” 
are Hazlitt’s very topics. On such themes he could 
rant common-sense against forty thousand ordinary 
essayists. But the essays that catch our eye are the 
first and last in the volume, in which he discourses 
on New Books and Editors, subjects of perennial and 
poignant appeal. 

“IT cannot understand,’ he says—his date of writing. 
is somewhere near 1830—‘‘ the rage manifested by the 
greater part of the world for reading new books. If 
the ott had read all those that have gone_befcre, 
I can conceive how they should not wish to read 
the same work twice over; but when I consider the 
countless volumes that lie unopened, unregarded, unread, 
and unthought of, I cannot enter into the pathetic 
complaints that I hear made that Sir Walter writes no 
more—that the press is idle—that Lord Byron is dead.” 
The world was still waiting for Tennyson, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Ruskin; yet it was avid of the new in the 
interval. And Hazlitt understood the appetite. For 
himself he reflected that a book which he had not read 
was new to him, whether it were printed yesterday or three 
hundred years ago. But there was tlié other side, and he 
could furnish the library crowds with an apologia which they 
would almost accept to-day. ‘A new work is something 
in our power: we mount the bench, and sit in judgment 
on it . . . If we cannot write ourselves, we become, 
by busying ourselves about it, accessdries after the fact. 
. . .« Books that are to be written hereafter cannot be 
criticised by us; those that were written formerly have 
been criticised long ago: but a new book is the pro- 
perty, the prey of ephemeral criticism, which it darts 
triumphantly upon; there is a raw, thin air of ignorance 
and uncertainty about it, not filled up by any recorded 
opinion; and curiosity, impertinence, and vanity rush 
eagerly into the vacuum. Can we wonder that 
the circulating libraries are besieged by literary dowagers 
and their grand-daughters when a new novel is announced.”’ 
We do not to-day associate grandmothers and grand- 
daughters in literary taste, but these reflections of the 
eighteen-thirties are very like our own sapience, only, 
perhaps, more sincere. We paddle in the waves and then 
rebuke them. How fine is this later strain :— 


In some very just and agreeable reflections on the story 
of Abelard and Eloise, in a late number of a contemporary 
publication, there is a quotation of some lines from 
Lucan, which Eloise is said to have repeated in broken 
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oom as she was advancing to the altar to receive the 
veil : 

© maxime conjux ! 

O thalamis indigne meis! Hos juris habebat 

Tn tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi, 

Si miserum factura fui? Nunc accipe penas, 

Sed quas sponte luam. 
This speech, quoted by another person, on such an 
occasion, might seem cold and pedantic; but from th» 
mouth of the passionate and unaffected Eloise it cannot 
bear that interpretation. What sounding lines! What 
a pomp, and yet what a familiar boldness in their appli- 
cation—*“ proud as when blue Iris bends!” The reading 
this account brought forcibly to mind what has struck 
me often before—-the unreasonableness of the complaint 
we constantly hear of the ignorance and barbarism of 
former ages, and the folly of restricting all refinement 
and literary elegance to our own. We are, indeed, 
indebted to the ages that have gone before us, and could 
not well do without them. But in all ages there will be 
found still others that have gone before with nearly equal 
lustre and advantage, though, by distance and the inter- 
vention of multiplied excellence, this lustre may be 
dimmed or forgotten. Had it then no existence? We 
might, with the same reason, suppose that the horizon is 
the last boundary and verge of the round earth. 


It is said that Harvey used to fling Virgil across his 
room in an ecstacy of admiration. In such a poet what 
accretions of delight, what a heritage of approval! Men 
quoted him when the lists were set in Smithtield and when 
the Cross was newly come to Lindisfarne. His words are 
the pilgrim way of mnumerable choice minds. While we 
read them we annihilate time, and unlearn the cockneyism 
that makes us suppose ourselves more refined and diligent 
readers than our forefathers. When men ate with their 
fingers and were entertained with bear-baiting they quoted 
immortal poetry with the nicest appreciation. It is well to 
remember it. Hazlitt has this interesting remark: ‘‘ When 
a whole generation read, they will read none but con- 
temporary productions.” But a feature of to-day is the 
enormous production of cheap editions of the great writers. 
To what extent are these reprints read? No one seems to 
know, and it has always seemed to us a dark subject. 
Hazlitt tells us: ‘A Noble Duke some time ago gave 
£2,260 for a copy of the first edition of the Decameron ; 
but did he read it?’’ The appetite for the possession of 
classics is easily awakened by pretty reprints that give 
distinction to a room: but are Spenser, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Swift exciting a relish in the suburbs? Or 
are their titillations lost in the next novel that ‘“‘ booms” ? 
We have reprints and we have reading-circies, but is 
choice personal reading of the rightly narrow and in- 
stinctive kind very common? How far would one travel 
to find a man who is full of Congreve’s plays ? 

If readers are mysterious to editors, editors are not 
less mysterious to readers. Hazlitt, however, professed to 
know them well, and in the same proportion he loved them 
little. His ‘‘ Chapter on Editors’’ strikes us as antiquated 
malice. He beats theair. He is full of hitting, but we hear 
no whack or thud. Now and then a glancing blow may be 
recorded. He is probably right when he says that “ it is 
utterly impossible to persuade an Editor that he is nobody.” 
His complaint is that Editors make themselves too 
jealously active and prominent. ‘‘They are dreadfully 
afraid there should be anything behind the Editor’s chair 
greater than the Editor’s chair. This is a scandal to be 
prevented at all risks.” It would certainly be an incon- 
venience. He is nearer to the recognisable limitation of 
editors when he deplores their caution, though he does not 
deplore it nicely. ‘‘The dog in the manger principle 
comes into full play. If an article has nothing to recom- 
mend it, it goes in; there is no offence in it. If it is 
likely to strike, to draw attention, to make a noise, then 
every syllable is scanned, every objection is weighed : if it 


is grave, it is too grave; if witty, it is too witty. One 
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way or other, it might be better ; and while this nice point 
is pending, it gives place, as a matter of course, to some- 
thing that there is no question about.”’ There is some truth 
in this, though Hazlitt was the very man to plunge editors 
into doubts and timidities. His descriptions of editorial petti- 
fogging are amusing enough. ‘‘Some editors have a way 
of altering the first paragraph . . . this is like 
paying a peppercorn rent, or making one’s bow on 
entering a room; it is being let off cheap. Others add a 
pointless conclusion of their own; it is like signing their 
names to an article.’ Some stick in however wherever 
they can, and’ others, with Lindley Murray before thom, 
alter “if it is” into ‘if it be.’’ Some Editors will let 
you praise nobody; others will let you blame nobody. 
He is of opinion that Editors who dine out cease to b> free 
agents. All these accusations echo still in the literary 
market-place. And perhaps Hazlitt puts their right value 
on them when he ends his tirade with the maxim: ‘‘ An 
Editor, then, should be an abstraction-—a being in the 
clouds—a mind without a body-—reason without passion. 
But where find such a one?” Where indeed? And 
when he is found, who is to control the Hazlitts ? 


The Truth about an Author. 
Chapters in Autobiography. 
V. 


Now I come to the humiliating part of my literary career, 
the period of what in Fleet Street is called ‘ free-lancing.” 
[ use the term ‘ humiliating’’ deliberately. A false 
aureole of romance encircles the head of that miserable 
opportunist, the free-lance. I remember I tried to feel 
what a glorious thing it was to be a free-lance, dependent 
on- none (but dependent on all), relying always on one’s 
own invention and ingenuity, poised always to seize the 
psychological moment, and gambling for success with the 
calm (so spurious) of a dicer in the eighteenth century. 
Sometimes I deceived myself into complacency, but far 
more often T realised the true nature of the enterprise and 
set my teeth to-endure the spiritual shame of it. The 
free-lance is a tramp toutiag for odd jobs; a pedlar crying 
stuff which is bought usually in default of better ; a pro- 
ducer endeavouring to supply a market of whose conditions 
he is in ignorance more or less complete ; a commercial 
traveller liable constantly to the insolence of an elegant 
West End draper’s ‘‘ buyer.”” His attitude is in essence a 
fawning attitude ; it must be so; he is the poor relation, 
the doff-hat, the ready-for-anything. He picks up the 
crumbs that fall from the table of the ‘‘ staff ’’—the caleclail 
jealous, intriguing staff—or he sits down, honoured, when 
the staff has finished. He never goes to bed; he dare 
not ; if he did, a crumb would fall. His experience is as 
degrading as a competitive examination, and only less 
degrading than that of the black-and-white artist who 
trudges Fleet Street with a portfolio under his arm. And 
the shame of the free-lance is none the less real because he 
alone witnesses it—he and the postman, that postman with 
elongated missive, that herald of ignominy, that dismaying 
process-server, who raps the rap of apprehension and 
probable doom six, eight, and even twelve times per diem ! 

The popular paper that had paid me twenty guineas for 
being facetious expressed a polite willingness to consider 
my articles, and I began to turn the life of a law-oflice into 
literature; my provincial experience had taught me the 
trick. . Here was I engaged all day in drawing up bills of 
costs that would impose on a taxing-master to the very 
last three-and-fourpence; and there was the public in 
whose chaotic mind a lawyer’s bill existed as a sort of 
legend hieroglyphic and undecipherable. What more 
natural than a brief article—‘‘ How a bill of costs is drawn 
up,” a trifling essay of three hundred words over which 
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IT laboured for a couple of evenings? It was accepted, 
printed, and with a postal order for ten shillings on the 
ensuing Thursday I saw the world opening before me 
like a flower. The pathos of my sanguine ignorance! I 
followed up this startling success with a careful imitation 
of it—‘* How a case is prepared for trial,” and that too 
brought its ten shillings. But the vein suddenly ceased. 
My fledgling fancy could do no more with law, and I cast 
about in futile blindness for other subjects. I grew con- 
scious for the first time of my lack of technical skill. My 
facility seemed to leave me, and my self-confidence. Every 
night I laboured dully and obstinately, excogitating, 
inventing, grinding out, bent always to the squalid and 
bizarre tastes of the million, and ever striving after 
*catchiness ”’ and “ actuality.’ My soul, in the arrogance 
of a certain achievement, giances back furtively, with 
loathing, at that period of emotional and intellectual 
dishonour. The one bright aspect of it is that L wrote 
everything with a nice regard for English; I would 
lavish a night on a few paragraphs ; and years of this penal 
servitude left me with a dexterity in the handling of 
sentences that still surprises the possessor of it. | have 
heard of Fleet Street hacks who regularly produce sixty 
thousand words a week; but I well know that there are 
not many men who can come fresh to a pile of new books, 
tear the entrails out of them, and write a fifteen-hundred- 
word causerie on then, passably stylistic, all inside sixty 
minutes. This means skill, and | am proud of it. But 
my confessions as a reviewer will come later. 

No! Free-lancing was not precisely a triumph for me. 
Call it my purgatorio. | shone sometimes with a feeble 
flicker, in half-crown paragraphs, and in jumpy articles 
under alliterative titles that now and then flared on a pink or 
yellow contents-bill. But I can state with some certainty 
that my earnings in the mass did not exceed threepence 
an hour. During all this time | was continually spurred by 
the artists around me, who naively believed in me, and 
who were cognisant only of my suecesses. | never spoke 
of defeat; | used to retire to my room with rejected stuff 
as impassive as a wounded Indian; while opening 
envelopes at breakfast 1 had the most perfect command 
of my features. Mere vanity always did and always will 
prevent me from acknowledging a reverse at the moment ; 
not till I have retrieved my position can I refer to a dis- 
comfiture, Consequently, my small world regarded me as 
much more successful than I really was. Had I to live 
again, which Apollo forbid, | would pursue the same 
policy. 

During all this time, too, I was absorbing French fiction 
incessantly ; in French fiction I include the work of 
Turgenev, because | read him always in French trans- 
lation. ‘Turgenev, the brothers de Goncourt, and de 
Maupassant were my gods. 1 accepted their canons, and 
they filled me with a general scorn of English fiction 
which I have never quite lost. From the composition of 
bits articles [ turned to admire Fathers and Children or 
Une Vie, and the violence of the contrast never struck me 
at the time. I did not regard myself as an artist, or as 
emotional by temperament. My ambition was to be a 
journalist merely-—cool, smart, ingenious, equal to every 
emergency. I prided myself on my impassivity. I was 
acquainted with men who wept at fine music—lI felt sure 
that Saint Cecilia and the heavenly choir could not draw a 
single tear from my journalistic eye. I failed to perceive 
that my appreciation of French fiction, and the harangues 
on fiction which I delivered to my intimates, were 
essentially emotional in character, and I forgot that the 
sight of a successful dramatist before the curtain on a first- 
night always caused me to shake with a mysterious and 
profound agitation. I mention these facts to show how I 
misunderstood, or ignored, the progress of my spiritual 
development. A crisis was at hand. I suffered from 
insomnia and other intellectual complaints, and went to 
consult a physician who was also a friend. 
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“You know,” he said, in the course of talk, ‘‘ you are 
one of the most highly-strung men I have ever met.” 

When I had recovered from my stupefaction, I glowed 
with pride. What a fine thing to be highly-strung, 
nervously organised! I saw myself in a new light; f 
thought better of myself; I rather looked down on cool, 
ingenious journalists. Perhaps I pp suspected that 
Fleet Street was not to be the end of all things for me. 
Tt was soon afterwards that the artists whom I had 
twitted about their temperament accused me of sharing 
it with them to the full. Another surprise! I was in 
a state of ferment then. But I had acquired such a 
momentum in the composition of articles destined to 
rejection that I continued throughout this crisis to pro- 
duce them with a regularity almost stupid. My friends 
began to inquire into the natcre of my ultimate purpose. 
They spoke of a large work, and I replied that I had no 
spare time. None could question my industry. ‘* Why don’t 
you write a novel on Sundays?” one of them suggested. 

The idea was grandiose. ‘To conceive such an idea was 
a proof of imagination. And the air with which these 
enthusiasts said these things was entirely splendid and 
magnificent. But I was just then firmly convinced that 
I had no vocation for the novel; I had no trace of a 
desire to emulate Turgenev. Again and again my fine 
enthusiasts returned to the charge, urged on by I know 
not what instinct. At last, to please them, to quieten 
them, I promised to try to write a short story. Without 
too much difficulty I concocted one concerning an artist’s 
model, and sent it to a weekly which gives a guinea each 
week for a prize story. My tale won the guinea. 

‘“There! We told you so!” was the chorus. And I 
stood convicted of underestimating my own powers: fault 
rare enough in my career ! 

However, I insisted that the story was despicably bad, 
a commercial product, and the reply was that lone next 
to write one for art’s sake. Instead, I wrote one for 
morality’s sake. It was a story with a lofty purpose, 
dealing with the tragedy of a courtesan’s life. (No, 1 had 
not then read Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes.) A 
prominent philanthropist with a tendency to faddism, who 
for morality’s sake was running a monthly nagazine, was 
much impressed by my tale, and after some trouble—the 
contributors were supposed to contribute con amore—I got 
another guinea. This story only pleased me for a few 
weeks ; its crudity was too glaring. But I continued to 
write short stories, and several of them z = in half- 
penny evening papers. Gaining in skill, I aimed political 
skits in narrative form at the more exclusive, the consciously 
superior, penny evening papers, and one or two of these 
hit the mark. I admired the stuff greatly. Lo, I had 
risen from a concoctor of bits articles to be the scorpion- 
sting of cabinet ministers! My self-confidence began to 
return. 
‘ Then, one day, one beneficent and adorable day, my 
brain was visited by a Plot. I had a prevision that I was 
about to write a truly excellent short story. I took 
incredible pains to be realistic, stylistic, and all the other 
istics, and the result amazed me. I knew that at last I 
had accomplished a good thing—I knew by the glow 
within me, the emotional fatigue, the vista of sweet labour 
behind me. What moved me to dispatch this jewel, this 
bit of caviare-to-the-general, to the editor of a popular 
weekly with a circulation of a quarter of a million, I cannot 
explain. But so I did. The editor returned it with a note 
to say that he liked the plot, but the style was below his 
standard. I laughed, and, more happily inspired, sent it 
to the Yellow Book, where it duly appeared. The Yellow 
Book was then in apogee. Several fiercely literary papers 
singled out my beautiful story for especial praise. 

“By heaven! ’’ I said, ‘‘I will write a novel.” 
a tremendous resolution. 

I saw that I could write. 
(To be continued.) 


It was 
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Music. 
Pachmann and the Piano. 


Wuen I once wrote about Pachmann that he is the greatest 
living pianist, because he can play certain things better 
than any other pianist can play anything, I am convinced 
that I was strictly accurate. I have heard him again, at 
St. James’s Hall, in a recital of nothing but Chopin music, 
and nothing but the best of Chopin. There was the 
Funeral March sonata, the first Ballade, the Fantasia, the 
Berceuse, the most beautiful of the Nocturnes (Op. 37, 
No. 2), an exquisite Valse, there were three Mazurkas, 
three Preludes, and two Etudes. There were encores, 
interspersed with conversation, and there was the horrible 
tour de force of playing two pieces at the same time, 
Chopin’s music, unlike most other piano music, exists on 
terms of perfect equality with the piano. And Pachmann, 
unlike most other pianists, exists on terms of perfect 
equality with Chopin’s music. I have heard pianists who 
played Chopin in what they called a healthy way. The 
notes swung, spun, and clattered, with a heroic reper- 
cussion of st a hurrying reiteration of fury, signifying 
nothing. The piano stormed through the applause; the 
pianist sat imperturbably, hammering. Well I do not 
think any music should be played like that, not Liszt 
even. Liszt connives at the suicide, but with Chopin it is 
a murder. When Pachmann plays Chopin the music sings 
itself, as if without the intervention of an executant, of 
one who stands between the music and our hearing. The 
music has to intoxicate him before he can play with it; 
then he becomes its comrade, in a kind of very serious 
game; himself, in short, that is to say inhuman. His 
fingers have in them a cold magic, as of soulless elves who 
have sold their souls for beauty. And this beauty, which 
is not of the soul, is not of the flesh; it is a sea-change, 
the life of the foam on the edge of the depths. Or it 
transports him into some mid-region of the air, between 
hell and heaven, where he hangs, listening. He listens at 
all his senses. The dew, as well as the raindrop, has a 
sound for him. e 
Pachmann gives you pure music, not states of soul or of 
temperament, not interpretations, but echoes. He gives 
you the notes in their own atmosphere, where they live for 
him an individual life, which aaa nothing to do with 
emotions or ideas. Thus he does not need to translate out 
of two languages : first, from sound to emotion, tempera- 
ment, what you will; then from that back again to sound. 
The notes exist; it is enough that they exist. They 
mean for him just the sound, and nothing else. You see 
his fingers feeling after it, his face calling to it, his whole 
body imploring it. Sometimes it comes upon him in such 
a burst of light that he has to cry aloud, in order that he 
may endure the ecstacy. You see him speaking to the 
music ; he lifts his finger, that you too may listen for it 
not less attentively. But it is always the thing itself that 
he evokes for you, as it rises flower-like out of silence, and 
comes to exist in the world. Every note lives, with the 
whole vitality of its existence. ‘To Swinburne every word 
lives, just in the same way; when he says “ light,’’ he 
sees the sunrise; when he says “fire,” he is warmed 
through all his blood. And so Pachmann calls up, with 
this ghostly magic of his, the innermost life of music. I 
do not think he has ever put an intention into Chopin. 
Chopin had no intentions. He was a man, and he 
suffered ; and he was a musician, and he wrote music; 
and very likely George Sand, and Majorca, and his 
disease, and Scotland, and the woman who sang to him 
when he died, are all in the music; but that is not the 
question. The notes sob and shiver, stab you like a knife, 
caress you like the fur of a cat; and are beautiful sound, 
the most beautiful sound that has been called out of the 
piano. Pachmann calls it out for you, disinterestedly, 
easily, with ecstacy, inevitably ; you do not realise that he 
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has had difficulties to conquer, that music is a thing for 
acrobats and athletes. He smiles to you, that you may 
realise how beautiful the notes are, when they trickle out 
of his fingers like singing water; he adores them and his 
own playing, as you do, and as if he had nothing to do 
with them but to pour them out of his hands. 

The art of the pianist, after all, lies mainly in. one 
thing, touch. It is by the skill, precision, and beauty of 
his touch that he makes music at all; it is by the quality 
of his touch that he evokes a more or less miraculous 
vision of sound for us. ‘Touch gives him his only means 
of expression ; it is to him what relief is to the sculptor 
or values to the painter. To ‘understand,’ as it is 
called, a piece of music, is not so much as the beginning 
of good playing; if you do not understand it with your 
fingers, what shall your brain profit you? In the in- 
terpretation of music all action of the brain which does 
not translate itself perfectly in touch is useless. You may 
as well not think at all as not think in the terms of your 
instrument, andthe piano responds to one thing only, 
touch. Now Pachmann, beyond all other pianists, has 
this magic. When he plays it, the piano ceases to be a 
compromise. He makes it as living and penetrating as 
the violin, as responsive and elusive as the clavichord. 

And now, if I am to suggest the last shade of what I 
want to suggest, if Iam to evoke Pachmann as I seem to 
realise him, I must be allowed to change my medium of 
expression. This, which may be called ‘* The Chopin- 
Player,”’ is an attempt at a somewhat closer interpretation 
than I can give in prose : 

The sounds to:ture me: I see them in my brain ; 
They spia a flickering web of living threads, 
Like butterflies upon the garden beds, 
Nets of bright sound. I follow them: in vain. 
I must not brush the least dust from their wings: 
They die of a touch ; but I must capture them, 
Or they will tura to a caressing flame, 
And lick my soul up with their flutterings. 
The sounds torture me: I count them with my eyes, 
I feel them like a thirst between my lips ; 
Is it my body or my soul that cries 
With little coloured mouths of sound, and drips 
In these bright drops that turn to butterflies 
Dying delicately at my flinger-tips ? 
Artnur Sysons. 


Art. 


Rodin and French Sculpture. 


Reps in London! There was excitement in the idea. 
Long, for me, had this Master stood high upon his pedestal : 
long had this Frenchman, of whose personality I knew 
nothing (it began and ended with his name) been the 
revealer of the beauty of an art which in London streets is 
synonymous with the trivial and the commonplace. I first 
say his ‘‘ Téte’’ years ago as a photograph in a shop 
window. That day, for the first time, the wonder and the 
beauty of plastic art became a reality. Without swerving 
from my inaletes to colour, I joined those to whom form 
makes the great appeal. I learnt that this ‘‘ Téte’’ had 
been at the 1885 Salon, that the sculptor’s name was 
Rodin, that for long years this strenuous lonely workman 
had been despised and rejected, but that now he was 
slowly coming into his own. After seeing that ‘‘ Téte”’ 
never again was I to look at a block of marble but I saw 
the lovelinesses of forms lurking in it, wanting only the 
craftsman’s hand to be revealed. Marble, as material, 
became potential. Clay grew into shapes in my imagina- 
tion. That was Rodin’s gift to me, a gift whose freshness 
Time challenges in vain. Do you know the ‘ Téte”’? 
Beginning at the base and travelling upwards the eye 
wanders over an unhewn, rectangular block of marble, till 
slowly there emerges from the top a woman’s head. You 
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receive no shock. It is the flower pushing through the — child bend over a workman screaming in a fit of delirium 
sheath. The head you can see with the chin resting on tremens. You may see the foolish virgins of Scripture 
the marble, and the marble clinging to the neck as if writhing one with another in despair and hammering at 
loath to let this creation of man escape from the home — the closed marble door (modern knocker), or Bulgarians 
where through all time it had been hidden; but the body — acclaiming Alexander I. their liberator. You may see 
is still undiselosed. Yet you are content. It is there, and in the Chartres monument to Pasteur a country side 
you ‘realise the delicacy of restraint that stayed the wherein a bewildercd flock of sheep gaze in_astonish- 
sculptor’s hand. ment at a group of scientists, including, I believe, 

The artist has done no violence to the great Mother. |M. Pasteur himself, experimenting upon a captured com- 
He has not, as lesser men do, snatched his bit of material — panion, or, if you prefer it, Absolo:n ening by his lnir 
from the world material and tossed it in the air smirking from the boughsof a tree. There are groups as big as the 
at his cleverness. There has been no divorce. The head wall of a house, and pieces so tiny that you could drop 
has come to life, but she clings loyally and trustingly to them into your pocket. Everywhere is talent, dexterity and 
her birthland. She emerges to brood a little while in fertility of invention, hardly anywhere the strong man of 
the world of man, but she,is not of that world. This personal vision doing his own work. M. Laheudrie with 
idea of fealty to the material in which he works has — equal facility produces in the same year a Descent from 


always seemed to me the chief characteristic of Rodin. — the Cross, and a model of a Grand Piano with two women, 
His supple figures— half spirit, half flesh— creep so tenta- — gowned and groomed in the last fashion, playing and singing. 
tively from the marble that, as you look, you could almost But in the race for notoriety it is M. Moreau-Vauthier 


fancy that if they find this world too cheerless they will who wins the laurel, with a mere wall—but such a wall. 
nestle back into it again. Other manners Rodin has, but — It is a broken, bulging wall, rising from the ground floor 
never does he lose the direct personal vision. His fellow as if built upwards from the soil. In front, with out- 
craftsmen might never have existed. There are to him stretched arms, stands the Angel of Pity and Protection, 
but two luminous and self-evident things—himself and and, as you look, slowly you realise that frightened faces 


Nature. Other triumphs he has achieved, but as I knew in low relief are gazing out at you from the stones, and 
him first in that Head and these lonely figures timorously that unhappy figures are obtruding themselves from the 


happy at the thought of creation, so I shall think of him broken surface. They are the victims of the Revolution, the 
always. Rodin in London! There was excitement in the citizens who were shot against the historic wall of which 
idea. And when I attended that memorable banquet = M. Moreau-Vauthier has made a faithful representation. 
the other day, sat near him for some hours, and found Here at the Salon one realises again the folly of the 
him just as he should be, a deep-browed, composed man, modern system of exhibitions. The shouters get the 
calm under eulogy, as he had been calm under adversity, — attention, and he who has once begun to shout must shout 
I went off to Paris the next morning, with a flutter of | each vear louder than the last. He who does not shout 
anticipation that I should see Redin’s latest work at the must be content to wait, as Rodin waited. It would: take 
Salon des Beaux Arts. a week to examine the sculpture alone, and to select the 
But French sculpture is not all Rodin, although French pieces of merit. Shy they are and they, shrink from the 
sculpture is very much alive, daring anything in the sun — crowd. I could have stood for an hour in lonely apprecia- 
of popular favour that shines upon it. We treat sculpture tion of M. Eldh’s little ‘* Linnéa,” whose form the sculptor 
as if it were a poor relation. ‘The French honour sculpture has lingered over so lovingly, and left so quiet and simple. 


as if it were the son and heir. Into the magnificent new At no time of the day could [ have examined the intrepid, 
Palace in the Champs Elysées where the two Salons are M. Gérome’s ‘‘Joueuse de Boules’”’, without having 


held you could drop our Royal Academy and hardly find it = my toes trodden upon. Parisian to the finger tips. is 
in the way. You could hide all our sculpture exhibits M. Gérome. Parisian—that is alert, dexterous, gay and 
of the year among the trees of the Beaux Arts Salon — soulless—is this pink-tinted nude. From the gold hair 
garden. <A British student of sculpture entering the — that crowns her beautiful, restless, twining limbs, to the 
sculpture caravanserai in the Champs Elysées for the first | masks that grin at her feet, she is the personification of 
time would think he was in Paradise, or in the Crystal the technical cleverness, the unresting experimentalism of 
Palace. High above stretches the enormous glass roof, modern French art. She is typical. 
huge blue and white velariums fioat in mid-air, screening But I had not come to Paris to be retaught this familiar 
the sun and throwing an equable light on the statues lesson. It was Rodin who had called me. I sought him, 
that number almost a thousand. These peep like ghosts and found him easily. In the centre of the spacious 
from the trees, shrubs, and flowers that wind their way hall of the New Salon, perched high upon a slender 
through the walks. The floor is of gravel. You encounter marble column, stands his bust of Victor Hugo, brood- 
gardeners. An official will offer you a light for your cigarette. ing, with bent head. It is Thought called Hugo. 
Hfundreds of chairs invite to rest. You lunch on a terrace My catalogue gave another Rodin. ‘‘Ombres”’ it was 
from which you can overlook the whole field of sculp- called, but ‘“‘Ombres” I could not find. A little pale, 
ture. The air is full of the song of birds. They fly im  dark-locked, black sombrero-hatted French sculptor, who 
and out of the shrubs, or perch on the marble busts of — was furtively flicking the dust from his own exhibit with 
eminent Frenchmen. All is bright and gay. The very a camel-hair paint brush, came to my assistance. 
waiters are cheerful, and inspired by serving those who ‘‘M. Rodin’s ‘Ombres’?” Yes; I should find it in the 
offer homage to French sculpture. Kindness exudes garden. To the garden I went. It was raining. 
from them, One, who waited upon me, delayed bringing ‘Through the mist, the raindrops splashing upon them, 
my coffee in order that he might throw crumbs to a little standing unprotected on a high framework of wood, I saw 
flock of birds that had gathered about ‘* Diogténe demandant three strange figures. Each was like to each, and yet 
’aumone a une statue.”’ each was different from the others. Each head is weary 
The sculpture shown certainly gives an impression of | and droops sideways; each left arm is outstretched and 
the vitality of this branch of art in France. Also of the pointing to the earth ; each right foot is raised, each right 
feverish desire on the part of many French sculptors by knee is bent. They are not of the earth, they are 
means of size, or extravagance of design to outvie one — shades; alive, yet dead; motionless, yet sensitively 
another. Pressing into the service of sculpture themes sentient in their grey land. I had no desire to under- 
which are manifestly unsuited to it they offer a wide choice stand the meaning of the group. It was enough to 
of subject, such as Jacob wrestling with an angel, or a look, brood, and remember. Great art is elusive of 
realistic group showing an obese publican pouring out explanation. It has no commerce with words, I turned 
absinthe behind a bar while in front an agonised wifeand away from these haunting figures to M. Niederhausern- 
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Rodo’s towering monument to Verlaine, the knotty 
forehead, the dome brow, and the figures springing 
grotesquely from the unhewn marble of his body; to 

. Bourdelle’s “‘ Beethoven” (Je suis tout ce qui est, tout 
ce qui a été, et tout ce qui sera. Nul homme mortel n’a 
levé mon voile); but to “‘ Ombres’’ I always returned. 

Later, in Rodin’s great white studio at Meudon, built 
on a hillside in the midst of trees and flowers, the 
work-room set in Nature of a man who works straight 
from Nature, I was to be enlightened. There, in that 
studio, with its sixteen tall windows, bathing in the 
unsoiled light of day all the lovely things from his brain, all 
the intimate secrets he has claimed from the great secrets 
of the universe, I was to learn the place these Shades will 
take above his great work, the ‘‘ Gate of Hell.”’ 

Those mute figures called me back again that evening 
when the Invalides dome was afire with the last rays of the 
sun. The sky had cleared. Standing outside among the 
chesnuts of the Champs Elysées, I looked again over the 
railings at those Shades escaped from the true Elysian 
Fields. Very white, very pitiable, they looked against 
the faint blue sky: very strange, and wonderful. 

C. L. H. 





Science. 
The Future of Writing. 


Or all the arts invented by man, writing is perhaps the 
one that has undergone fewest modifications. Cooking 
has progressed steadily from the stage when the cave-men, 
huddled. round the common fire, snatched half-burnt 
morsels from the burning embers to that of the elaborate 
banquet whereto kings and princes invite those whom 
they delight to honour. Hunting, too, has risen, or 
perhaps one should say degenerated, from the time when 
man was driven by desire of animal food to lay ambushes 
for the gigantic mammoth to the shooting-down for the 
sport’s sake of expensively-reared pheasants and trapped 
pigeons. Music, again, has certainly advanced from the 
tom-tom, shell, or vibrating sinew which first gave man 
the idea of harmonious sounds to the varied orchestra 
and trained voices that combitie to produce the weird 
melodies of Wagner. Yet all this time writing has re- 
mained practically the same that it was when the early 
inhabitants of Babylonia first discovered the trick of 
impressing conventional signs on clay. It seems as if 
man was so pleased at having discovered so simple a 
means of imparting his thoughts to his neighbour that he 
scorned to look for an easier method still. Highly civilised 
communities must have existed on the earth for ten thousand 
years before the idea of using mechanical means for the 
same purpose first came into a human head, while the 
type-writer or dactylograph which is the first attempt to 
bring these means within the reach of individuals is not 
yet half a century old. 

This is, of course, not to say that no improvements 
whatever have been effected in the art of writing. Thirteen 
years ago, M. Piette discovered in the grotto of Mas d’Azil, 
near Ariége, certain pebbles artificially coloured, in which 
he fancied he saw the beginnings of a system of con- 
ventional signs. If this be so, the invention of writing 
can be taken back to the polished stone age, but the first 
actual script of which we have any incontestable evidence 
is the pictorial or hieroglyphic. This was certainly used in 
Babylonia at some date long prior to 6,000 n.c., by which 
time it had passed into the wedge-shaped characters that 
we call cuneiform. But the cuneiform characters were not 





used to express single sounds like our letters, but syllables ; 
and thus a knowledge of so many signs was necessary 
that, had it not been improved, the art of writing must 
always have remained, as in China, the exclusive property 
of a regularly-trained class. Later, the Egyptians, whose 
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hieroglyphics go back to about a thousand years later 
than the adoption of the cuneiform characters, invented 
an alphabet, but with their usual conservatism did not 
discard the older use of syllabic signs; whence their 
system is perhaps the most complicated muddle yet 
invented. Then came the Semites who, as is now generally 
thought, adopted the hieroglyphic alphabet for the purpose 
of expressing the consonantal sounds of their own language, 
but left the vowels to be supplied by the intuition of the 
reader. Lastly appeared the Greeks, who, with their usual 
clearness of sight, further modified what they called the 
‘**Pheenician”’ alphabet until it expressed vowels as well 
as consonants, and thus founded the system of writing 
used by all nations except the Chinese and Japanese at 
the present day. Not less than eight thousand years were 
consumed in bringing civilised man to this point. 

Since then, progress has indeed been made, but hardly 
at first with lightning-like rapidity. While the Greek 
alphabet with only slight modifications is still used by 
the Russians as 4 the Armenians, and without any 
modifications at all by the modern Greeks, all other 
European nations have now adopted the Latin alphabet 
which is its younger sister rather than its daughter. This 
was not accomplished without much heart-burning, and it 
is only during the last two decades that the Germans have 
partly given up their ugly and eye-tiring script, which will, 
perhaps, not entirely die out for some time longer. In other 
directions, all advance is a thing of yesterday. All MSS. 
of the early centuries of our era were written continuously, 
and the Greeks never really introduced spaces or divisions 
between their words until the invention of printing. The 
paragraph mark was for a long time the only stop used, 
and diacritical marks or accents intended to show slight 
differences in the sound of certain letters were seldom 
used, or if used were not combined into any one system. 
Hence the reading of a Greek or Latin MS. of the fourth 
or fifth century is to a beginner intolerably fatiguing, 
and demands special training quite apart from a knowledge 
of the language in which it is couched. , 

It will be seen, then, that all the changes that have 
hitherto taken place in the act of writing have tended in 
the direction of simplicity rather than of complication, and 
there can be little doubt that all future improvements will 
lie in the same direction. It was a great advance when 
the cumbrous and difficult syllabary was exchanged for 
the easily-learnt alphabet, and there seems considerable 
likelihood that the nations of the Far East who still 
stick to the syllabic method will before long come 
to imitate their Western neighbours. Such a change 
has already begun for the Annamese, among whom the 
French missionaries have for a long time been busy in intro- 
ducing the Latin alphabet, which, it is said, the natives 
are beginning to prefer for business purposes to their own 
variant of the Chinese script. Something of the kind, too, 
may take place in India where books printed in vernacular 
dialects transliterated into Latin characters are said to be 
largely read by educated natives. In such matters, the 
possession of the printing-press puts a powerful weapon in 
the hands of the innovators, as may be seen from the fact 
that the printers of newspapers have lately succeeded in sub- 
stituting inverted commas for italics in quotations from 
foreign languages, thanks to their dislike of a change of fount 
in the middle of a sentence. But when all is said, it is 
doubtful whether the use of the Latin alphabet can ever 
become universal. There are certain sounds which it does 
not express save by a combination of letters, and all 
attempts to represent these by differentiated or accented 
single letters seem doomed to failure. The gallant 
attempt of Lepsius in 1854 to introduce what he called 
an ‘‘ International Standard Alphabet ”’ for the writing of 
all languages in ‘‘ European”’ or Latin letters has hitherto 
been chiefly useful in providing a definite agreement as to 
what the equivalent sounds denoted by them really are. 
For Eastern languages, the Arabic alphabet, which is at 
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once flexible, easy to write, and constructed on scientific 
principles, seems to answer better. 

It would appear, then, that for further simplification 
we want a new alphabet altogether, and this, according to 
some enthusiasts, we have ready to our hands in the 
Morse alphabet used in telegraphy. It is certainly 
capable of expressing all the sounds of the languages of 
every civilised nation, for it is already used by Chinese 
and Russians as easily as by French or Hindus. Moreover, 
as the letters consist merely of different combinations of 
dots and dashes, it requires hardly any previous practice 
to form them readily, while they can be expressed as clearly 
by the waving ofa flag or the flashing of a lamp as by pen, 
ink, and paper. ‘To an experienced ear, they even form a 
spoken as well as a written language, and a trained tele- 
graphist has only to listen to the clicks of his instrument 
to know what the sender of the message is trying to convey 
to him without taking the trouble to write it down. With 
this, therefore, if the invention of wireless telegraphy ever 
developes into the commercial success which its projectors 
prophesy, it will be possible for two persons speaking the 
same language to converse at a distance of thousands of 
miles from each other without any of the machinery of 
wires and telephones now necessary for transmitting 
messages from one room to the other. All these advan- 
tages make it possible that in the near future we may 
Jearn to write in a system of dots and dashes rather than 
in the debased hieroglyphs which at present make up our 
alphabetic characters. If this ever happens, one more 
barrier between nation and nation will be abolished, and 
man will have advanced another step towards that unity 
of type towards which all civilisation seems to be driving 
his, F. Lecce. 








Correspondence. 


The Justice of Providence. 


Sin,—Mr. Hardy seems to be arguing from the fallacy 
that natural pain must be an injustice which I think a 
discomforting fantasy. 

We cannot know what is just until we understand what 
is true ; and, as yet, we know only an infinitesimal part of 
the truth. Thus we have no justification for assuming, 
merely because Providence sometimes works through 
Nature in ways of which we cordially disapprove, that 
there is any injustice involved in such a proceeding. 

Man’s duty is to study Nature, including himself, so as 
to understand Providence ; or learn to obey Nature better, 
by abstaining from all fault finding, except as self- 


revelation. We have no right to criticise till we under- 
stand. When we have solved the mysteries which now lie 


within our own province, it will be time enough for us to 
try to solve those which lie without. Among the soluble 
mysteries which confront us are the cause and prevention 
of all diseases, as well as of everything that we consider 
calamities, which are most dangerous when disguised with 
beauty. 

It is probable that there is no misfortune which is not 
directly due to our own misunderstanding, and the con- 
sequent mistakes that must persist so long as we are more 
concerned with freedom than with wisdom, or with our 
own vain ideas of justice than with the honest search for 
truth. If our science kept pace with our sympathies, and 
our sympathy with our sensitiveness, pain would become 
extinct. 

Nature can never be unjust, however harsh she may 
often seem to be, in the course of our training. We may 
detest many of her ways, but we cannot justly accuse any 
of injustice. This is as much due to a lax manner of 
speech as the term ‘‘ breach of natural law” to a loose 
mode of thought. As it is absolutely impossible for us to 


break a single natural law, so it is unphilosophic in us to 
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accuse Nature or Providence of the least injustice. Since 
natural laws persistently refuse to adjust themselves to 
accommodate our shallow ideas of justice, we must per- 
force learn to adapt ourselves to these laws, or accept the 
natural consequences of our perversity as a matter of 
course. In the meantime, we only presume when we 
regard our own imperfect knowledge as if it were perfect 
wisdom. 

There is no human law that cannot be broken, as there 
is none that is absolutely just; for there is none without 
exception, or other form of imperfection. But Nature’s 
laws have no exceptions whatever, or no imperfection, for 
they are absolutely just or perfectly wise. If, however, 
we dislike any of them, the fault must lie in ourselves, 
because we fail to undertand why the ways of Nature are 
not to be measured by our own petty standards. of right 
and wrong, nor to be maligned because they do not seem 
to regard sufficiently some of our most cherished ideals. 
In short, imperfect vision cannot focus complex facts into 
one philosophic truth.—Yours faithfully, 

Joun F. MackENZIe. 

418, Morningside Road, Edinburgh. 


Whence comes Electricity ? 


Sir,—May I venture to call your attention to one or two 
statements in the above article (in your issue of May 3) 
calculated to give erroneous impressions to your readers. 

First. ‘‘ There is a perfect consensus of opinion among 
scientific writers that . . . it is not a form of energy, 
as is heat.” 

I should be glad to know of any single scientist of 
repute who has written thus. Heat is admitted as a form 
of energy, and we know that electricity is derivable from” 
heat. How does electricity then cease to be ‘‘ A form of 
energy’’? The Theory of the Conservation of Energy has 
not yet been disproved, and the Conservation of Electricity 
is but a corollary to it. 

Second. “Electricity is nothing but the ether in which 
the molecules of all known substances are bathed”’; and, 
farther on, ‘‘ The connection of electricity with the ether 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that no electrical 
phenomena take place in a perfect vacuum, which is, by 
the hypothesis, deprived of ether.” 

It is not generally believed that electricity is the ether, 
but that it consists in vibrations of the ether. The 
second statement is a mere jumble of words, and utterly 
misleading. 

Electricity is transmitted through a vacuum, in the 
same way as light and heat radiations are, interplanetary 
space being generally assumed vacuous. What satisfactory 
hypothesis can then assume a _ perfect vacuum to be 
deprived of ether? For, apart from electricity, light 
could not then reach us from the sun. 

Third. What does the following sentence mean: ‘. . 
if a spark be allowed to pass through a piece of 
cardboard between two metal points carrying different 
electricities, the hole made by the spark will be found 
nearer to the negative than to the positive pole.” 

One would think that the Pole would be in the 
cardboard, and that it would be sparked through wherever 
it were placed, if sufficient voltage were empioyed. The 
peculiar point about a hole thus made is that it appears 
as if evenly pierced from both sides, no burring being 
visible. 

While thoroughly realising the difficulty of writing a 
scientific article in a pular way, statements like the 
above can hardly but mislead.—Yours, &c., 

Chelzea, S.W. James C. Smal. 

Mr. James C. Smauw’s knowledge of electrical theory 
seems to be a little belated. President Oliver Lodge is 
generally considered to be a scientist of repute, yet he 
wrote in 1892 (Modern Views of Electricity, p.7): ‘‘ There 
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was even a tendency a few years back to deny the material 
nature of Electricity and to assert its position as a form of 
energy. This was doubtless due to an analogical and 
natural though unjustifiable feeling, that just as sound 
and heat and light had shown themselves to be forms of 
energy, so in due time would Electricity also. If such was 
the expectation, it has not been justified in the result. 
Electricity may possibly be a form of matter—it is not a 
form of energy.” The book, however, I would recom- 
mend Mr. Smail to consult is Prof. Silvanus Thompson’s 
Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism (1901). 
Here he will find on the first page, ‘‘ Electricity ; 
is neither matter nor energy’’; on p. 298, ‘‘ A perfect 
vacuum is a perfect insulator—no spark will cross it’ ; and 
on p. 300, ‘‘ Lullin observed two curious effects when a 
piece of cardboard is perforated by a spark between two 
metal points. Frstly, there is a slight burr raised on 
each side, as if the hole had been pierced from the middle 
outwards, as though the stress in the air had pulled at 
the card. Secondly, if the two points are not exactly 
opposite one another, the hole is found to be nearer the 
negative point.’’ On p. 2 will be found the same author's 
theory that electricity is the ether, which is stated with 
somewhat more precision in the English edition of 
Guillemin’s Electricity and Magnetism. I am not con- 
cerned to defend it, as I stated in my article that it could 
not be fully accepted at present. But I may say that so 
far from inter-planetary space being ‘‘ generally assumed 
vacuous,”’ it is by the Clerk Maxwell theory assumed to be 
full of—ether.—Your obedient servant, 
F. Lecce. 


‘* Moving-bells and Passing-bells.” 


Sir,—In reading your review of the Rev. Vaux’s Church 
Folk-Lore, in your issue of May 10, and its reference to 
‘one of Mr. Meredith’s most charming girls”’ and funeral- 
bells, one is reminded of the conversation, as recorded by 
J.T. Smith, of Nollekens and Lord Chancellor Bathurst 
(1714-1794) on a similar subject. The following is 
Smith’s account of it :— 


Nollekens : “ Ab, there goes the bell tolling! No, it’s 
only my clock on the stairs. When I was a boy, you 
would have liked to have seen me toll the bell ; it’s no 
very easy thing, I can tell you—look a little that way!” 
(the chancellor was sitting for his “ busto”). “ You must 
toll, that is to say, I did, one hour for a man, three times 
three; and three times two for a woman Now, your 
lordship must mind, there’s a moving-bell and a nassing- 
bell ; these the Romans always attended to.” “ You mean 
the Roman Catholics, Mr. Nollekens,”’ observed his 
lordship. “ Yes, my lord, they call that the moving-bell, 
which goes when they move a body out of one purish t> 
the next, or so on, The passicg-bell is when you are 
dying, and go:ng from this world to another place.” 
“Ay, Mr. Nollekens,” observed his lordship, “tnere is 
a curious little book, published in 1671, I think by 
Richard Duckworth, upon the art of ringing, entitled 
Tintannologia.” 


—Yours, &c., 
“Wynton,” Burrell Road, 
Ipswich. 


T. Epwarps Jones. 


“It’s human, but is it Art?” 


Sir, —‘C. L. H.’s”” recent articles prompt me to suggest 
that, perhaps, after all, painting, like writing, is but a 
means of expression. If that is so, the painter of anecdote 
errs in pushing the idea of subject too far, but he is not 

uite such a fool as the man who expresses nothing at all. 

e may prefer reticence and find more enjoyment in the 
quiet sentiment of Millet or in the abstract subjects of 
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Watts, but was it not only a more refined sense of utterance 


which impelled them to paint? So far from techinque 
being their concern, it is probable that, with themas with 
all great artists, it became a facile medium for the expres- 
sion of their thought; and it is only suflicient when we 
can receive the thought without being made aware of 
the means by which it is conveyed. It is not my desire 
to defend the trivial anecdote, but I feel that the term 
‘‘literary’’ is applied more loosely to pictures than it 
should be, considering that the arts all stand in the same 
relationship to life. And the mind of the artist must be 
master of the hand; in fact I do not see that a mere 
painter or draughtsman, however clever or exact, has any 
title to the name of artist in the true sense, for the faculty 
of imagination is the supreme gift which distinguishes the 
one at once from the other. In the same ‘way is the poet 
distinct from the journalist. ‘To the craftsman, of course, 
the means must always be interesting, but I entirely 
disagree with ‘‘ C. L. H.”’ when he indicates that criticism of 
painting has anything to do with the layman. Still less 
do I agree that, by saying what he does, he proves the 
superior intelligence of the Frenchman. ‘This professional 
attitude, adopted of late years by art critics, is an evil 
which has entered into literature also. It is long since 
that Poe declared the only province of poetry to be 
music, but Mr. Henley brought it more definitely before us 
when he stated that Rossetti was ‘“‘an amateur in two 
arts,”’ a thing which I for one was heartily glad to have his 
assurance of. Milton, Blake, Ruskin, and Whitman, what 
were they but amateurs ? 

But all this apart, I feel that criticism will have no 
good reason for existence and will profit us nothing unless 
it is based upon the fact that all true art is an intimate 
part of humanity, and that it must be astrenuous influence 
towards refinement and the ideal. It must not exist merely 
for the satisfaction of the dilettanti, so that I am convinced 
that if it is not human, it certainly is not art in any degree 
worth mentioning.—Yours faithfully, 


8. Harting, Sussex. James J. Gururie. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 139 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best paper 
entitled “* My First Effort in Literature.” Forty-three competitors 
have entered the lists. We award the prize to Mr. 8. Freeman. 
3, Banbury Road, Oxford, for the following :— 


A cynic bas declarei that a majority of those who have shared in 
the benefaction of Sir Roger Newdigate have found eventual outlet 
for their genius in Threadneedle Street. Though not a stockbroker, 
I first essayed literary honours in a prize competition fur English 
verse. The choice lay between Solomon’s Temple and the battle of 
Hastings. My knowledge of the latter did not extend beyond its 
date, and my ignorance of ecclesiastical architecture was complete. 
The spinning of a coin having decided that Solomon’s Temp!e 
should be immortalised, I came to the convenient conclusion that 
a poetic atmosphere would be more successfully attained by the 
omission of all stractural detail and local colour ; and this could te the 
more naturally effected if the action of the play took place in the 
dead of night. With infinite labour, a Biblical concordance, and a 
rhyming dictionary, I achieved a dozen Spenserian stanzas. As far 
a3 I remember—for the werk has long been unobtainable—the body 
of the poem was composed of a Cialogue between two elderly Jews 
who had met by the merest accident in a lonely grove, on the sabject 
of the wisdom of Solomon. When the opportunities of this situation 
had been nearly exhausted, the dawn caused a welcome diversion 
and enablei me to conclude with a graceful comparison between the 
colour of the sky and the rosy prospects of the Jewish race. The 
sap was awarded to the only competitor—for schoolboys rarely lisp 

numb: rs —but when I saw. my handiwork in print, 1 decided that 
prose should be my vehicle thenceforth. 
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Other papers are as follows :— 

My fist literary effort was a novel of abnormally pessimistic 
structure. I wrote it during my eleventh winter upon wild, wet 
Sundays, immediately after having digested an allotted portion of 
Catechism. When at length finally completed to my satisfaction, 
[ real it to a younger sister by the light of the school-room fire 
(ah, cruel human nature !) half-an-hour before bed-time. 

In the first volume I depicted eight wasp-waisted, lack-lustre-eyed 
baronet’s daughters falling desperately in love with as many youthful 
grooms—or else it was that one slick butler possessed the fancies of 
them all—I cannot quite remember. In the second volume these 
damsels, finding their affections unrequited, severally developed 
every possible complaint, from hiccough to delirium tremens, and 
suffered a doting great-grandmother to administer every possible 
medic'ne, from liquorice to Black’s pink pills, without effect. In 
the third volume the eight decided upon committing suicide 
ex masse, ‘Two fluated down the moat, their eyes turned appealingly 
in the direction of the stables or pantry window. Two, after penning 
tear-stained love missives, took poison and dropped in heaps upon a 
stone-balustraded terrace. Two stabbed themselves in a shrubbery ; 
while the youngest two tight-laced and died gracefully in an arm- 
chair, with their back hair spread over their shoulders, upon which 
last event the eight grooms—or the one butler—“ gave warning ” 
and joined a Salvation Army. 

Poor little round-eyad sister! I fear the “long black passage up 
to bed” was peopled for many a night with spirits of the baronet s 
ill-fated daughters! But my novel never brought a flush of horror 
to any cheek save hers: when the swallows came with spring I 
buried it whole in the back garden. 

[Z. McC., Whitby. ] 


I forget its name. It was a short poem of a very amorous nature 
indeed, and addressed to some unresponsive fair one, I suppose. 

The lucky journal chosen was the Fumily Ferald, then in the 
habit of publishing short effusions in verse every week. I may add 
that it could net have been less than 45 years ago, when I was in 
my middle teens, so | may be pardoned for forgetting exactly how 
this “ gem of poesy ” ran, 

One thing | know: I had some sleepless nights in revolving its 
chances of insertion in the #. //.; or failing insertion would 
it be commended in the “ Answers to Correspondents”? It was 
my initial effort, remember (saving a hunting song written at 
seven years, which is not preserced in the family archives!), and 
how much hung on it for me at least ! 

It might even determine whether I 
Parnassus or keep to the prosaic plains ! 

Publishing day at last, when I pianked down my penny, and read 
thus :— 

(F. B. D.—“ Well written, but true love dogs not vent its splecn in 
maudlin sentimentality.) 

I remember the exact words even now ! 

Sut L wooed the Muses after all ! 


should still make for 


[F. B. D., Chegford.] 
I think it was my first, but Iam not quite sure. It was a tale in 
prose: “ Tris and Jonquil.” 

I wrote it on summer afternoons, in London, but the tale was of 
Provence—the Provence of “ once-upon-a-time.” Sometimes there 
was music down in the street ; the sound of a fiddle and a harp. 

Nowadays the harpist comes alone, and still he but accompanies, 
so people say, a visionary violin! They vote him a bore, and give 
him something to “‘ go away soon.” 

So | know he will return, and IT give him nothing, I only listen. 

And, listening, | am once again in Provence. ‘i 

On the hill-side, where the wild lavender grows, stands the old 
castle, built into the rocks, and iron-grey in the stormy twilight. 

In yonder tarret-chamber cowers the little purple-robed princess, 
motionless, with folded hands, All is still, save for a patter of 
raindrops on the pane—the first drops of the storm. Suddenly, in 
bursts a younger chikl, yellow-clad, and clasps the Princess's knees, 
beseeching : 

“Oh, Ir's, let us fly!” 

Iris lays trembling fingers on Jonquil’s black curls : 

“ Whither shall we fly ?” 

Was that the far-away sound of a hunting-inorn ? 

Nay, children, you have time to escape : it was the last twang of 
the harp. 

The musician departs, all unconscious of broken spell and vanished 
enchantment. 

There is a clatter in the mews, and a great twittering of sparrows, 


[C, F., Kensington. ] 


Competition No. 140 (New Series). 


A large number of poems have been written, of which the first 
words are “ Happy the man who . . .” We propose to add to the 
stock. To the writer of the best and freshest sixteen-line poem, 
beginning with these words, we will send a cheque for One Guinea. 
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RULES, 


Answers, addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 28 May, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Duff (Architald), The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews ....( Nimmo) net 5/9 
Stater (Thomas), Principia Theologie Moralis ........ (Burns and Oates) net 7/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Norton (Smedley), Sergeant, Call the Roll .........csceeesccereeees (Steck) 2/0 
Askham (Richard), Moods and Outdoor Verses .......- (Brinsley John onj net 3/6 
Davidson (John), The Treatment of an Empire-Builder ......(Riclkards) net 1/0 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Paton (Lewis Bayles), The Early History of Syria and Palestine (Nimmo) nct 5/0 





Newton (John), Captain John Brown of Harper's Ferry .......+.++++ Unwin) 6/0 
Watson (Edward James), Pleas of the Crown for the Hundred of Swineshead 

and the Township of Bristol ...........ccceecccecscccecs +++. .-(Hemmons) 
Vizetelly (Edward), The Warrior Woman .......... Secciecestsstod (Treherne) 2,6 


Norman (Genl. Sir Henry Wylie) and Young (Mrs. Keith), edited by, Delhi — 
1857, Its Siege, Assault, and Capture secccececececesses(Ohambers) net 21'0 
Chaplin (W. Knight), Francis E. Clark ..... jebowncesnscatend .-(Melrose) net 1/0 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tompkins (Herbert W.), Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire 
(Macmillan) 6/u 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Alleroft (A. H.) and Hayes (B. I.), edited by, Livy : Book XXT... 
Thomson (0. Linklater), A First History of England, Part III. 
(Horace Marshall) 20 
Wolff (Jetta S.), Frangais pour les tout Petits ......-..eeeeeeeeee0-.(Armold) 1/3 
Finnemore (John), Social Life in England eoceeeeese(Black) 1/6 


seeee(Clive) 2/6 


settee eee eeteee 


o - Famous Englishmen ....... eeeeese OE! CFs 
Lyde (L. W.), edited by, Richard III. .... cocccccesesos eoecececeee( Black) net 1/0 
Nicklin (J. A.), Lyra Seriorum......... eooccces eedecccccescocccoccon(en,, GS 
Bossuet, Les Empires ..... Cocccccceces: coccceccesceceoes ecccceces col gf ) @ 
Brandin (L.), Lettres, Maximes et Caractéres du Dix-Septitme Sitcle..( ,, ) 0/9 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Halsey (Francis Whiting), Our Literary Deluge ............+...-(Doubleday) 
Smith (Goldwin), Commonwealth or Empire ................(Macmillan) net 2/6 
Stancliffe, Gelf, Dogs, and Dont’s ....... ecccccesdccsococeccscooccGeem) 1/0 
Fair Women of the XVI1Ith Century, No.1 ......- seeeeeees + seeeeeee( Otto) 
The Poet and Painter of “Clara in Blunderland,” The Cor i N 





geceecaccecagccossccessonencesecqse ee 
to the Best Historical Novels and Tales 

(Mathews) net 5/0 
Amphlett (E. M.), How to Bat .......... ceccesecccccocccscesce= CRUENEEED 1 
Standing (Percy Cross), Cricket of To-day and Yesterday, Part III...(Jack) net 0/7 


BOGE cecccscecccecsces ee 
Nield (Jonathan), A Guide 


JUVENILE. 


Wilson (Patten) and Crosland (T. W. H.), The Coronation Dumpy Book 
(Richards) 2/0 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Hogg (Nathan), Poems in the Devonshire Dialect..............(Drayton) net 3/0 
Norton (Chorles Eliot), translated by, The Divine Comedy of Dante Aleghicri, 


Tu cancion jadinnadhastetitabebebited teebessesekenid ..-(Macmillan) net 18/0 
Meredith (George), The Tragic Comedians ..........000000+ -{Constable) net 2/6 
ms - Short Stories.......ceeseeeees eecccconces ( » )net 2/6 
The Shaving of Shagpat .....c.eeeeeeees ( °° Jnet 2/6 


Paulsen (Friedrich), Immanuel Kant, His Life and Doctrines ..(Nimmo) net 10/6 
Scott (Sir Walter), The Edinburgh Waverley : The Pirate. 2 vols ....(Jack) 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 25. (New Volumes) ............(The Zimes) 
Marsh (Richard), Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband............+.2+++ ..(Long) 0/6 
Bradshaw (B.), Bathing Places and Climatic Health Resorts....(Kegan Paul) 2/6 
Shelley (Perey Bysshe), Poetical Works (Thin Paper Edition)..( Newnes) net 3/6 


Carlyle (Thomas), The French Revolution..... coscccccacecocece secs (meNeem) 
Bartlet (Vernon), edited by, The Earlier Pauline Epistles: Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Thessalon‘ans ...........0eeeeseees evece (Dent) net 1/0 


Gray (G. Buchanan), edited by, The Fourth Book of Moses called Numbers 
(Dent) net 1/0 
Irving (Washington), The Sketch Book. 2 vols...........+++...(Newnes) net 60 
The Coronation Prayer-Book..........++++ sedacencgsononqncsqgeeean ie 
Whiteing ( Richard), No, 5 John Street ....... SCs secceesescessuns (Richards) 3,6 
Moliére (J. B, P.), Plays: Tartuffe, Don Juan, Love's the Best Doctor 
(Richards) net 3/6 


PERIODICALS. 


North American Review, Woman at Home, Smart Set, Pall Mall, Scottish Art 
and Letters, American Historical Review, Pictorial Comedy, 
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